THE RADICAL. 


DECEMBER, 1867. 


TWO PICTURES. 


HERE are two countries in regard to whose present state we 
want better knowledge to prevail. One of them is France. 

We propose to take a look at the condition of the French people ; 
their material condition, their intellectual and moral condition. Why 
such topics have been selected is plain enough. For, if a nation 
gains ground in these respects, it gets higher and better. To use the 
great word of the nineteenth century, it progresses. But if in these 
respects a nation loses ground, it degenerates. And degenerate it 
must. 

First of all, in regard to the material condition of the French. 
Last year the New York Chamber of Commerce published a report 
upon the Paris Exhibition. They say: 


“ America goes to Paris, not to aggrandize France, but to improve herself 
by the study of the industry, the arts, and especially the civic administra- 
tion of the other governments of the world. In such a study she might well 
seek to Tearn the processes of statesmanship by which the reigning sove- 
reign of France has been enabled in twelve short years to double the 
assessed money value of his empire, raising it from one hundred and 
twenty-four thousand millions of francs in 1852, to two hundred and forty- 
nine thousand millions in 1864. Nay, more, she might specifically ask 
how far that magnificent result was due to the wise and energetic prosecu- 
tion of the great and vital works of intercommunication which have so 
greatly cheapened the locomotion of persons and property in France.” 


Here now is a fact of the first moment. It seems that within 
twelve years the national wealth has doubled. Foreign commerce has 
increased even more rapidly. Since 1851 it has tripled. From five 
hundred millions of dollars it has risen to fifteen hundred millions. 
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Another evidence of progress is that the number of steam engines 
in France increased from less than seven thousand in 1850, to twenty- 
two thousand five hundred in 1863. 

Prosperity may be argued from readiness tolend. The French have 
subscribed to five government loans. The first was brought out in 
1854, two in 1855, one in 1859, and one in 1864. In every instance 
the amount of money offered has largely exceeded the amount called 
for. The first loan amounted to forty-six million dollars. The offers 
were nearly twice as much, The second loan amounted to ninety- 
three millions. The offers were four times as much. The third 
amounted to one hundred and thirty-nine millions. The offers were 
five times as much. In 1859 the result was the same. But the 
amount of the loan brought out was less —ninety-three millions. 
The fifth loan amounted to fifty-six millions. The offers were fifteen 
times as much. . 

The time occupied in subscribing these sums has been short. It 
never exceeded twelve days. In the case of the loan last mentioned, 
it was a week. 

Equally significant has been the large number of subscribers. To 
the first loan there were one hundred thousand subscribers, to the 
second one hundred and eighty thousand, to the third three hundred 
thousand, to the fourth seven hundred thousand, to the fifth five 
hundred thousand. 

The character of the French and United States loans is so similar 
that it suggests comparison. An examination would show that in 
some respects we have an advantage over the French, that in others 
they have an advantage over us. One of the most, important points 
of comparison is the number of subscribers. We have seen no com- 
plete statistics of the number of subscribers to the American loans. 
The French are certainly ahead in the rapidity with which their 
offers have been made. In the case of the last French loan, a sum of 
eight hundred and fifty millions —a sum equal to a third of our 
debt — was subscribed within a week. This gives an average of over 
one hundred millions daily. The greatest amount — if we mistake not 
— subscribed in one day in the United States, was thirty millions. 

These few facts; the increase in the value of property, the activity 
of commerce, the popular wealth which has been poured out at the 
call of government, indicates, in a general way, prosperity. We shall 
now try to ascertain its causes. In the course of looking them out, 
‘various other evidences of prosperity will be met with. 

The first cause which may be assigned, consists in the abolition of 
various regulations —regulations applying to trade and industry. 
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Designed to protect, they only hindered and clogged. This mania for 
regulating is peculiarly French. In France the simplest affairs — 
affairs which ought to be left to take care of themselves — are made 
the subject of legislation. 

The reforms recently introduced owe, we imagine, their chief im- 
portance to their effect upon French character. Still they have not 
been without influence upon the growth of the country. Govern- 
mental supervision has been lessened. Individual endeavor has 
been promoted. It is this kind of endeavor for which Anglo-Saxons 
are famous. 

The reforms alluded to will be mentioned in the order of time. 
The first of these measures, taken in 1858, was of very limited ap- 
plication. It concerned only one city, Paris. But the regulations 
removed, illustrate well the tampering system. The butcher’s busi- 
ness in Paris was a monopoly. The number of butchers was limited 
to five hundred. Each one was required to have a written authoriza- 
tion from the prefect of police. Each must deposit a security. Such 
was the nature of the restrictions set aside. Paris was the only 
French city in which they existed. 

The reform which occurred some five years later, and which applied 
to bakers, had amore general character. In one hundred and sixty of 
the chief towns the bakers’ trade was legally regulated. In many 
others it was illegally regulated, the mayors assuming an arbitrary 
authority. These regulations, similar to those described above, were 
abolished. But government went further. There was one regulation 
in force all over the country. By a law dating from the last century, 
the mayor of every French town was authorized to fix the price of 
bread. Before absolutely taking away his right, it was thought best 
to suspend it. The experiment could thus be tried. Gradually 
people would become used to the idea that buying and selling bread 
was not a government affair, but an affair of their own. Circulars 
were sent to all the mayors in France, requesting them not to use 
their prerogative. As the request was almost everywhere complied 
with, the trade became practically free. In some few villages, how- 
ever, the circular was unheeded. Faithful to tradition, the people 
were quite satisfied to have things managed in the old way. These 
regulations — those which applied to bakers, and those which applied 
to the Paris butchers — existed nowhere else, or scarcely anywhere 
else, in Europe ; a fact which serves to show the peculiar state of 
tutelage in which the French have been kept. 

In 1864 the liberty of the theatres — so called — was decreed. It 
had been the case that no theatre could be built without the consent 
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of government. This authorization was dispensed with. Theatres 
had been restricted, each to a certain kind of performance. In one 
instance it might be opera, in another vaudeville, and soon. Such 
restrictions were set aside. The Emperor received on the occasion a 
note from the chief composers in Paris, Rossini, Mayerbeer, Gou- 
nod and others. 

A few months later a decree was issued concerning the hetring and 
mackerel fishery. Some of the regulations abolished were strikingly 
unjust. For example, only twelve seaports were permitted to engage 
in the fishery. Some were absurd. Every vessel was inspected 
before sailing, to make sure that the requisite number of nets, barrels 
of salt, &c., were on board. There were many other such regula- 
tions. The immediate cause of this reform was the commercial 
treaty of 1860-—the Cobden treaty. The duty on herring and 
mackerel was reduced to one quarter of its previous amount. 
French fishermen were to be brought into competition with English. 
The best thing —so the French government thought — was to imi- 
tate the English system of leaving industry to take care of itself. 
Accordingly, in 1860, the old French decrees were temporarily sus- 
pended. Now they were abolished. It may be remarked here that 
when the Cobden treaty was concluded, the attention of the imperial 
government was drawn to the encumbered state of French industry 
in general. Rules and restrictions without end fettered it. The 
Emperor announced his intention to rid it of its fetters, to give it 
fair play. 

Right at this place it is worth while to give the Emperor’s words. 
Early in 1860 he addressed a letter announcing economical reforms 
to the Ministers of State. Speaking of commerce, and of the means 
requisite to develop it, he says : 

“And so, before promoting our foreign commerce by the exchange of 
goods, we must improve our agriculture, and free our industry from those 
‘fetters which here at home keep it in an inferior state. To-day not only 
are our great industries hampered by a multitude of restrictive regulations, 
but also the well being of those who work is far from having reached that 
degree of development which it has attained in a neighboring country. It 
is only a good system of political economy, a system applied without stint, 


which can, by creating national wealth, bring prosperity to the working 
classes.” 





* The Emperor’s French is as follows : — 


“ Ainsi, avant de développer notre commerce étranger par l’échange des pro- 
duits, il faut améliover notre agriculture et affranchir notre industrie de toutes les 
eutraves intérieures qui la placent daus des conditions d’infériorité. Aujourd’bul 
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In the early part of 1865 various regulations applicable to steam 
engines, were abolished. Henceforth any one might set up a steam 
engine. The application to government was not required. For- 
merly, various parts of the machinery had been officially tested. 
Now only the boiler was to be tested. Governmental interference had 
even gone so far as to prescribe the thickness of the plates employed 
in various parts. 

Next year a law was passed relating to mines, forges, and foun- 
dries. Iron works and the like might henceforth be established 
without the stereotyped permission. A similar article applied to 
mines. Moreover, in certain cases, the right to work mines had 
been granted only on condition that each year a specified amount of 
ore be godt out. The restriction was given up. 

The same year the last of the privileged corporations — if we may 
so term them — disappeared. Two examples of these have been 
mentioned — the butchers’ corporation in Paris, and the various cor- 
porations of bakers. Everywhere there were corporations of brokers. 
The number of brokers was limited. Each held his office till he 
chose to sell it. Each had the privilege of naming his successor. In 
fact, according to a law of 1816, the brokers’ business was his prop- 
erty. As upon the present occasion his property was taken away, 
and the business thrown open, it became necessary to indemnify 
him. Such indemnity was provided for in the new law. The num- 
ber of privileged offices in existence at the time of the passage of 
this law was six hundred and thirty, distributed through ninety 
cities. All these close bodies, the last of which thus became extinct, 
were relics of feudalism. They were representatives of the old feu- 
dal trade corporations. 

A third measure of the session of 1866 deserves notice. Partly a 
political measure, it nevertheless coincides in principle with the 
reforms already mentioned. That is to say, it decentralizes ; it takes 
away from government part of its administrative power. In France 
there are some ninety departments, corresponding, although in a 
distant kind of way, to our States. Each has a legislature consist- 
ing of one chamber. But the prerogatives of these bodies have been 
almost nothing. Except in two or three particulars they could not leg- 
islate. Their function consisted almost entirely in passing resolves. 





nhon-senlament nos grandes exploitatiens sout généss par une foule de Réglements 
restrictivs, mais encore le bien-@tre de ceux qui travaillent est loin d’étre arrivé 
au développement qu’il a atteint daus un pays voisin. I] n’y a donc qu’ un sys- 
téme général de bonne économie politique qui puisse, en créant la Richesse nation- 
ale, répandre l’aisance daus la classe ouvriére.” 
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These, the central government might approve or disapprove as it 
saw fit. The present bill extended considerably the powers of these 
provincial assemblies. It enabled them to legislate upon a variety 
of matters — the assessment of taxes, the execution of public works, 
the care of public buildings. Previously to this law no department 
could contract a loan, till the national legislature had sanctioned it. 
We only indicate the general character of the measure. Magnin, 
one of the extreme left in the Chamber, declared that this law was 
a “ veritable progress.” It gave, he observed, to the provincial leg- 
islatures an independence to which hitherto they could not pretend. 

The reforms described, it will be noticed, are of recent date. 
Their effects must be mainly looked for in the future. As‘has been 
observed already, they are important chiefly because of their effect 
upon the national character. It stands to reason, that a people who, 
have been so incapable of taking charge of trifles must, when called 
upon to manage affairs of state, meet with indifferent success. No 
people has submitted to such an amount of governmental interference 
in the simple affairs of life as the French. 

But we come to another reform, one which has already exerted a 
large influence, and which, we believe, may be credited with nine- 
tenths of the prosperity of the country. The regulating, centralizing 
tendency of French governments has dwarfed the people. It has 
spoiled them for any kind of independence. They have permitted 
government to regulate everything. They have called upon govern- 
ment to do everything. And government has consented. Accord- 
ingly, great undertakings, which in this country and in England have 
been carried on by private enterprise, have in France been carried on 
or helped on by government. Here is where a change has been 
effected. It is to a substitution of individual initiative for the ini- 
tiative of government, that France owes her recent progress. 

It will not be understood that the imperial government has given 
up the habit of granting subsidies. But these have been so used as 
to stimulate effort. Companies, towns, provinces, learned that just 
in proportion to their own endeavors could they expect assistance. 

‘A humble illustration of the way the system has worked may be 
found in the case of agricultural fairs. Previously to 1852, agricul- 
tural fairs were almost unknown. To encourage them government 
offered subsidies. The various provinces took upon themselves the 
chief expense. Fairs very soon became an institution. 

The French railroads furnish a striking illustration of what private 
enterprise has done. When in 1842 the railroad subject first seri- 
ously attracted attention, it was well understood that private enter- 
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prise could not be depended on. The only question was: “Shall 
government assume the whole expense, or share it with capitalists? ” 
After much discussion the advocates of the latter view prevailed. 
Companies were formed. But neither the government nor the com- 
panies worked with energy. At the close of 1851 only some two 
thousand miles had been completed. As soon as the imperial gov- 
ernnent was established, it took the opposite course. It resolved to 
throw nearly the whole responsibility upon the companies. It sold 
out to them such roads as were the property of the state. It ex- 
tended the lease of the roads from thirty to one hundred years. The 
effect was immediate. The average cost to government of every mile 
of railway chartered during Louis Philippe’s reign, was thirty thou- 
sand dollars, during the Republic, it was sixty thousand dollars, in 
the year 1852 it fell back to thirty thousand dollars. And this move- 
ment continued. Government assistance became less and less. In 
a few years the cost of building the railroads was borne almost en- 
tirely by the companies. These companies grew prosperous, their 
dividends reaching fifteen and even twenty per cent. The length of 
the French roads increased from two thousand miles in 1851, to nine 
thousand in 1866. 

In the year 1865 government disposed of the subject of Railway 
legislation by intrusting it to the departments. Heretofore govern- 
ment had concluded all the contracts, government agreeing to furnish 
, such an amount of aid, the companies agreeing to finish such roads 
by such a time. These contracts were henceforth to be made by the 
several departments instead of by the state. State aid was not how- 
ever withheld. Whenever a department furnished a subsidy, govern- 
ment agreed to add to it a sum from a quarter to half as large. The 
richer the department the less it got. Soon after the passage of this 
law most of the departments turned their attention to the subject. 
They ordered surveys, some of them voted subsidies. 

This law, it will be noticed, is leveled directly at centralization. It 
might have been mentioned along with the other measures of that 
character. Especially should it be associated with the last mentioned 
of these—the law which extended the powers of the provincial as- 
semblies. This law did the same. It is, we believe, the intention 
of government to contract directly with the companies for the con- 
struction of several additional roads—roads measuring a thousand 
miles or so— but, with this exception, the departments cannot in 
future expect government to act. They must take the matter into 
their own hands. This arrangement is of course like that which pre- 
vails in the United States. Our railway companies get their charters 
not from the national government, but from the state. 
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The nine thousand miles of railroad in France offer quite a con- 
trast to the thirty-seven thousand which we have in operation. This 
contrast is chiefly due to the costliness of the French roads. In 
France, the average cost of a mile is one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand dollars, here it is forty thousand dollars. Both labor and mate- 
rials are cheaper in France than here. Why then this difference? 
One reason is that the French roads are better built : in the second 
place they are more difficult to build. Many of our roads lie upon 
the prairie. In France, all heavy works, tunnels, cuttings, viaducts, 
are frequent. The French have nine thousand miles of road. There 
are over three hundred and sixty tunnels, measuring altogether one 
hundred and ten miles. Upon the thirty-one thousand miles of road 
which we had in 1863, the tunnels measured less than fifteen miles. 
Another source of expense in France is the original cost of the land. 
It often happens that our western railways get the land as a free 
grant. Not unfrequently, they receive grants extending for miles on 
each side of the track. 

The French railroads, as has been intimated, will become the 
property of the state some ninety years hence. At present, their in- 
come is three fourths as large as the interest on the French debt. To 
a civilized country railroads may be said to be a necessity. Not so 
much so lines of ocean steamships. The French lines recently es- 
tablished are on this account the more worthy of notice. The French 
government turned its attention to this subject as early as the British. 
In 1840 when the first British line, the Cunard line, started, a French 
company was formed to compete with it. The French steamships 
made a few trips between Havre and New York. The line broke 
down, and from that time till 1860, nothing was doné. Since 1860 
three lines have been established in the Atlantic ocean, and one in 
the Indian. 

In 1860 the first, the Brazilian line, was started. The French ter- 
minus is at Bordeaux. Lisbon, Rio Janeiro, and Buenos Ayres are 
the three chief places upon the route. 

In 1861 came the Indian line. These steamers run between Suez 
and Japan. They stop at Singapore, Hong Kong, and other ports. 
There is a branch line to Calcutta, and another to Batavia in Java. 
There is also a line from Suez to the the islands of Kensium and 
Mauritius. All these lines connect with Marseilles by steamers in 
the Mediterranean. 

In 1862 came the Mexican line. More correctly there may be said 
to be two. Their common starting point is St. Nazaire, at the mouth 
of the Loire. One runs to Havanna and Vera Cruz, the other to 
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Aspinwall. Connected with these are several branch lines ; one to 
the ports of Guyana, one to the ports of Venezuela, one from Vera 
Cruz to Tampico and Matamoras, one from Havanna to New 
Orleans. The chief West India Islands and the chief ports between 
the Mississippi and the Amazon are thus brought into regular com- 
munication with France. The population of St. Nazaire has increased 
within a few years from two thousand to between twenty and twenty- 
five thousand. 

The last of these ocean lines was established in 1864, between 
Havre and New York. 

It would be superfluous to dwell upon the commercial advantages 
which France derives from these lines. 

These steamship companies are of course largely subsidized by 
government. But it is not perhaps chiefly by patronized undertakings 
that the resources of the country have been brought out. Railways 
and ocean lines have had state assistance. A multitude of other en- 
terprises have had none. The establishment of imperialism seemed 
a signal for the formation of all kinds of companies. These were 
institutions of credit, companies to build docks and to improve ports, 
insurance companies, mining companies, gas companies, steamboat 
companies, and the like. It was at this time that the great credit 
establishments, known as the Credit Foncier and the Credit Mobilier 
were started. Institutions patterned after them have been founded 
in England, Russia, Spain, and other countries. They are called 
the English Credit Foncier and Mobilier, the Russian Credit Foncier, 
and so on. 

A striking peculiarity about these French undertakings is that the 
stock is to a large extent held by the mass of the people. We have 
already seen how readily the French have subscribed to govetnment 
loans. It has been the same in matters of enterprise. And there is 
in this respect quite a contrast between French enterprise and Eng- 
lish enterprise. The usual value of a share in France is one hundred 
dollars — the same we believe as in the United States — in England 
it is five hundred dollars. Thus even in the undertakings which 
they pursue, may be seen the characters of the two nations; the 
democratic character of the one, the aristocratic character of the 
other. 

The sudden bringing out of these companies and the filling of the 
market with their stocks, had an effect which no one anticipated. 
The speculating rage spread and grew. During the Crimean war 
the French cared about as much for news from the Bourse as for 
news from Sebastopol. At last government was appealed to, and 
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interfered. A law passed to check the prevailing mania. The result 
was that capital finding obstacles to employment at home was sent 
abroad. The foreign undertakings which the French were thus led 
to prosecute have of course chiefly benefited other nations. But they 
are perhaps the best proofs that can be shown of the spirit of enter- 
prise which had sprung up. 

Foremost among these undertakings may be reckoned railways. 

The railways of Spain, Italy, Switzerland, and parts of Germany, 
have been largely built by French capital and are under French 
management. The railways of Spain, certainly one of the most for- 
midable of countries to the engineer, are almost entirely in French 
hands. 

Enterprises other than railways might be mentioned in several 
countries. French companies are engaged in working mines in 
Spain, Italy, Greece, and Central America. Two or three years ago 
the city of Alexandria was for the first time lighted with gas, by a 
French company. In Syria, a French company has constructed a 
carriage road from Beirut to Damascus. It goes over the ranges of 
Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon. An American clergyman who recently 
travelled over it, speaks of it as “the new and admirable road to 
Damascus, recently constructed by a French company —the only 
true road now found in Syria, though the remains of the Roman 
paved roads are to be met continually. All other so called roads 
are mere bridle-paths, rough and rocky, connecting .the villages, and 
usually just wide enough for a horse to step in.” So much have 
these countries retrograded within eighteen hundred years. 

The most considerable of these foreign undertakings is the Suez 
canal. Whether it succeed or not, the merit of the attempt cannot 
fail of recognition. Indeed the greater the risk, the more enterprise. 
British engineers pronounced the scheme impracticable. The French 
thought otherwise. General Banks stated last year in Congress that 
the Suez canal was finished. This, we hardly need observe, is a mis- 
take. The boat which passed from the Mediterranean to the Red 
Sea did not go through the maritime canal. That is not open. It 
went through a fresh water canal, built to irrigate the desert and to 
supply the twenty-five thousand people whom the undertaking has 
brought together. Considerable traffic is at present carried on be- 
tween the two seas by means of this fresh water canal. In their last 
report, published on the 6th of August of this year, the company say 
that two years more will be required to complete the canal. They 
say it will be completed on the rst of October, 1869. On the other 
hand they are at present in the market for a loan of seven hundred 
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and twenty million dollars. The question of success is not a matter 
to take up here. It is not to the chances of success, but to the bold- 
ness which has courted success and labored for success that attention 
should be directed. 

We do not think some of these details superfluous, for the subject 
is one worth thinking about. It may be doubted whether within so 
short a time any nation has given so much proof of change. The 
contrast is great between what Frenchmen were twenty years ago, 
and what they are to-day. Not long since they were notorious the 
world over for being a backward and unenterprising people. This 
has changed. They have turned round. Their enterprise has come 
to partake even of recklessness. Years since, not only were public 
works carried on at a heavy expense to the state, but state aid was 
supplemented by foreign capital. This was the case with certain 
railroads. The railroad from Paris to Havre, one of the first built, 
and most important, was constructed largely by British capital and 
British engineers. More than this, thousands of British laborers 
were brought over to help on the work. In our own day the specta- 
cle is reversed. The French are building railroads for other people. 
They are going abroad. Their energy is getting cosmopolitan. It 
is no exaggeration to say — not the least — that the proofs of it may 
be seen wide spread in the world. The truth is that a revolution, 
and a radical one, is being effected in French character. 

The subject of protection and free trade has been discussed thread- 
bare. We shall not discuss it. We have no doubt that here in the 
United States the present high tariff is required. The reasons for a 
high tariff in this country are plain. Europe has a great advantage 
over us ; a high tariff takes her advantage away. Our position is 
this. In the first place we have a paper currency. Secondly, even 
with a metallic currency both prices and wages are much higher than 
in Europe. Thirdly, the amount of capital invested in our manufac- 
tures is comparatively small. This last is an important considera- 
tion. One of our leading protectionist organs recently observed that 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island had so far perfected their manufac- 
tures, that they would be ready for free trade long before the south- 
ern and western states. 

Now, in 1860, the Emperor concluded that France was ready for 
free trade. And had he not much reason for thinking so? Had he 
not seen a remarkable development of French wealth and French 
energy? Competition with England might well be feared so long as 
the French imported British muscle to build their railroads. To fear 
British enterprise in those times was natural, it was — we might say 
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—a duty. But those times were past. The liberal commercial 
policy, which, inaugurated in 1860, has been continued and extended 
since, is the last cause which we shall assign for the prosperity of the 
Empire. 

What has been the effect of the Cobden treaty upon French manu- 
factures? Mr. Gladstone in his financial statement, made a year 
ago last spring, said: 


“Now, I will not weary the Committee on the subject of the French 
treaty, as far as respects that portion of it which has been sufficiently ex- 
plained on former occasions, viz: its effect upon England. But I should 
like to state, and the Committee will not be sorry to hear, the effect that 
treaty has had upon the export trade of France, because all remember the 
dread, the horror, with which that treaty was received by considerable 
and influential portions of the French nation. If ever, however, there was 
an emphatic disappointment in the best sense of unfavorable auguries, it is 
that which is now presented by the remarkable results of the treaty in ques- 
tion. No elaborate demonstration is necessary to prove that if the export 
trade of France in French commodities has increased, the business of the 
home market cannot possibly have fallen off. I am in a position to state 
what are the exports of France in tissues of all kinds, of cotton goods, linen 
goods, woollen goods, and yarns of all three descriptions, and the general 
history of the matter — taking the year 1860, the year before the operation 
of the treaty, as a standard —I will present to the Committee. In the year 
1861, just as it happened with ourselves, the effect of the panic was in every 
instance to produce a considerable diminution in the exports. In 1862, all 
began to rise again, and I will now give you the figures as compared with 
1860 ; and I shall state them in millions of francs. In cotton goods France 
exported 69,500,000 f. in 1860, and 93,750,000 f. in 1864. In linen goods, 
Krance exported 15,500,000 f. in 1860, and 24,500,000 f. in 1864. In woollen 
goods, France exported 229,250,000 f. in 1860, and 356,000,000 f. in 1864. 
In yarns, France exported 12,500,000 f. in 1860, and 43,000,000 f. in 1864. 
The total amount of these goods exported from France in 1860, immediately 
before the treaty, was 327,000,000 f., and after the end of four years the 
amount rose to 517,000,000 f. The exports to England increased, if possi- 
ble, in a still more remarkable degree. -In order to spare the time of the 
House, I will not give the details ; but these are the exports, with respect 
to which great alarm prevailed in France. The exports to England of 
woollens, linens, cottons, yarns, metal goods, earthern ware, salt, glass, and 
fish, amounted in value to 58,000,000 f. in 1859, before the treaty ; and in 
1864, they rose to 141,000,000 f.” 


We might enter into various details, but no one will think it need- 
ful. We shall, however, give one quotation more from English au- 
thority. Several months ago two gentlemen, Messrs. Creed and 
Williams, the one a well known inn master, the other an author, 
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addressed a series of letters to the London Times, on “ Foreign com- 
petition with British manufactures.” In the course of their first let- 
ters, they say : 


“ We are face to face now at this moment with the greatest obstruction 
that British industry has ever been checked by, and unless we can remove 
jt, and remove it promptly, the supremacy which we have held in produc- 
tion and manufacture, will be transferred to wiser and harder working 
nations. The civil war of America and the political condition of Germany, 
have stayed the progress of those countries, and have checked ths advanc- 
ing foot that was treading on our heels. We have again widened ti e before 
narrowing distance between us, and we again hold our own in the produc- 
tion of textile fabrics and many other industries. But in the mean time 
Belgium, which has enjoyed even to a greater extent than ourselves the 
advantages of being a neutral Power, and France, whose great hoarded 
wealth and hitherto insufficiently appreciated powers of production, have 
been receiving rapid as well as continuous development from the applica- 
tion of the wonderful administrative ability of her Emperor, have been 
steadily overhauling us at a pace increasing daily. And they have been 
doing this most remarkably in the very industry in which, above all others, 
we ought to have been able to set competition at defiance. In cotton we 
were dependent on another nation for the raw material ; in the case of iron 
every description of raw material required in aid of its manufacture, is the 
produce of our own soil. It is under our feet. And yet with all this advan- 
tage, with the additional advantage, too, as we are told, of possessing the 
best and most advanced skilled workmen in the world, Belgium and France 
have thrust us out of foreign markets to an extent which the public will 
hardly credit, and of which the trade itself is scarcely aware. They have 
almost monopolized in Russia the trade in all matters of manufactured iron 
for railway purposes. They make the rails ; they supply the locomotive 
engines, the roofs for stations and the pillars which support them, and they 
build the carriages. Russia is now in the first stage of railway develop- 
ment. Fora long time to come she will be the best customer in Europe 
for iron in all its various forms of manufacture, notwithstanding her present 
exceptional produce in that high class material, which even we ourselves 
occasionally buy of her for the manufacture of steel. And yet in this mar- 
ket, great and remunerative actually, greater and more remunerative in 
promise, the Belgian and the Frenchman hold the principal position, and 
are in a fair way of obtaining an absolute monopoly. A like state of thins 
obtains in Spain. There, again, England is thrust aside, defeated by Bel- 
gium and by France. We cannot compete with their produces either in 
price or in continuousness and certainty of supply. Nor is this all. Even 
at home, even within our own boundaries, these industrious and pushing 
people are challenging our supremacy, and that not unfrequently with suc- 
cess. In bar iron, in rails, in engines for agricultural purposes, and even 
in locomotives for railways, they have lately been obtaining orders even in 
our own market here at home.” 
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To say much after such testimony would be indeed superfluous, 
The question seems to be not whether France made a mistake jn 
1860, but whether England did. The Cobden treaty expires in 
1870, and as far as the French are concerned we imagine they will 
not object to its renewal. 

But we shall add to what precedes, the eloquent opinion of a 
Frenchman, one not at all distinguished as an Imperialist. Some 
eighteen months ago a bill applying to the French mercantile ma- 
rine, and based on free trade principles, passed the Chamber. Among 
the speakers was Jules Favre, who announced that he should vote 
for it, believing that it would promote the prosperity of the country. 
At the close of his speech he said : 


“ After commercial liberty, which you are right in celebrating, will come 
political liberty. The torch set up by the Minister of State beside the 
pathway of commercial progress, will, I trust, throw its rays on beyond. 
It will light up that path of political reform into which, sooner or later, at 
the demand of public opinion, the government will step.” 


If Favre meant to connect free trade and free institutions, as two 
things which naturally go together, we entirely dissent. Till a nation 
has built up its manufacturing industry, free trade is an utterly illib- 
eral policy. We imagine he only meant his words to apply to France. 
In the United States he would take just the opposite view, would be 
a good protectionist. 

These views in regard to the United States we know free traders 
will not assent to. That, however, is immaterial. The point we are 
considering is what is good for France. No sane man believés that 
free trade between England and the United States would lead to 
results such as those described. That is the reason we are against 
free trade in the United States. 

The commercial policy of 1860 has been gradually extended. 
Treaties, similar to that with Great Britain, have been concluded 
with all the states bordering upon France, and with others. The 
French example is spreading. And it cannot fail to be observed 
that this relaxation of the prohibitive system, a system which has 
long obtained in Europe, has its advantages. That the protective 
policy has been in the past invaluable, we have no doubt. But the 
time has come to modify it. Nations have no longer the old reasons 
for dreading competition. They are being brought upon a level. 
This is the tendency of modern inventions, railroads and the like. 
The recurrence of Exhibitions, of which the largest, the most useful, 
and the most splendid, is the Paris Exhibition of 1867, contribute 
to the same end. All these things help nations to visit, to study, 
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and to learn. It is in this way they are getting fitted for free trade. 
And then free trade, free intercourse, has certain advantages under 
all circumstances. This is especially the case in Europe. 

Having now finished the sketch which we proposed of the causes 
of French prosperity, attention should be drawn to this, that in their 
nature these causes are similar. They may be reduced to one. The 
French are being taught to depend less upon their government, more upon 
themselves. Whether we regard the abolishing of some rusty regula- 
tion, the growing up of private enterprise, or that commercial struggle 
which has just been described, it is the same. In each case the in- 
dividual is brought prominently out. Government steps into the 
background. In regard to the last case, that of the commercial 
treaty, the responsibility thrown upon manufacturers is plain. The 
tariff had protected them. Now they must protect themselves. It is 
true that in this exigency — for such it was — government extended 
them a certain, partial, temporary assistance. Notwithstanding the 
progress that had been made, the machinery in the French factories 
was not equal to the British.. Government loaned the chief French 
manufacturers eight million dollars, with which to refit their work- 
shops. But of course the credit of those results which have been 
compassed, does not attach to government. The sole credit of gov- 
ernment is that of knowing, accurately knowing, what the French 
could do. They themselves knew nothing about it. They were 
thrown into a perfect panic. Thus it is that in every way government 
has been calling men out and encouraging them to take charge of 
their own affairs. The French have been learning what is indeed a 
homely kind of independence. But it is fundamental. 

What has been treated already, has had a certain amount of com- 
plication. As to the matters of education and morals, they will need 
but few words. 

First, as regards education, as regards the growth of intelligence 
among the people. For the thirty years preceding 1852, the number 
of annual publications averaged not more than six thousand. In 
1851, it reached seven thousand, three hundred and fifty. Since then 
it has risen to nearly twenty thousand. The supply is of course reg- 
ulated by the demand. To discover why the demand has been so 
much greater, can hardly tax one’s ingenuity. It is due to the pros- 
perity of the country. People who have not enough to eat, cannot 
afford to buy books. The figures given refer to books and pam- 
phlets. The number of newspapers, musical publications, and en- 
gravings, has increased in a similar ratio. 

In no country, perhaps, are more strenuous efforts making for the 
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education of the people. This has been especially the case since 
1863, when the present Minister of Public Instruction, Duruy, re- 
ceived his appointment. On the one hand a personal friend of the 
Emperor, on the other, he has been complimented by Pelletan, a 
leading republican, as one of the most liberal men in France. He 
has devoted himself, before everything else, to popular education. 
The educational movement just at present attracting most attention, 
is one in favor of adults, illiterate adults. The establishment of adult 
classes began in 1833. Their number had reached two thousand in 
1837, and six thousand at the close of 1863. Soon the cause got an 
impulse. An agitation begun. The emulation of schoolmasters was 
encouraged. Several thousand dollars were subscribed, to be offered 
in the shape of prize medals to those masters who should be most 
successful in reducing the percentage of illiterates. The number of 
adult classes had reached twenty-eight thousand at the close of 1866. 
Last May the number was over thirty-two thousand. The number 
of adults who attended these classes last winter, was eight hundred 
thousand. In order fully to estimate the importance of this move- 
ment, it should be remembered that in France about one-third of 
the voters can neither read nor write. In some electoral districts the 
proportion is greater than one-half. 

Another method which has been taken to enlighten the people, is 
the establishment of libraries. Government has taken the same 
course here that it has in the matter of public improvements. It has 
refused to help those who will not help themselves. When a com- 
mune begins by making a contribution to found a library, the State 
assists it. In this way government has distributed, within a few 
years, some three hundred and fifty thousand volumes. These libra- 
ries are attached to the public schools, and are open alike to the pu- 
pils and to grown persons. The general educational movement at 
present spreading over France, may be seen in the case of these li- 
braries. During the year 1865, the number of libraries increased 
from four thousand eight hundred and thirty-three, to seven thou- 
sand seven hundred and eighty-nine. The number of volumes lent 
to families during the season of ’64—65, was one hundred and seventy 
thousand, and during the season of 65-66, it was four hundrea and 
fifty thousand. 

The Fournal des Débats called attention some months ago to the 
spread of education among adults. It refers to tables published by 
the Administration of Public Instruction, and says : 


“The principal fact deduced from these tables is the sudden elevation of 
the degree of instruction of adults since the year 1863. Thus, from 1848 
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to 1863 — a space of fifteen years — the average number of conscripts not 
knowing how to read or write, had fallen 7.91 per cent. during that period — 
that is to say, 0.52 per year ; in other words, from 36.12 per cent. the aver- 
age fell to 28.21. Since 1863 the energetic impulse given to the adult 
classes has rendered the progress much more rapid, since, during the last 
three years the decrease has been from 28.21 to 24.32; that is, a total of 
3.89, or 1.29 per year. Thus, on the first of January, 1866, the number of 
the totally uneducated is below one quarter of the whole number of con- 
scrip a 

But of course attention has not been confined to adults. Two 
years ago and over, the Minister of Public Instruction prepared a 
report, urging the establishment of the Prussian system of education 
—the system of compulsory attendance at school. Wishing not to 
be too sudden, he proposed that for the present the matter be left to 
the communes, and that those of them which chose to adopt the sys- 
tem, should receive from government the required assistance. Ap- 
plauded by the Republicans, this report was not endorsed at head 
quarters. It was thought too radical. A bill based upon different 
principles was laid before the chamber. Last year, owing to want of 
time, it was postponed. It passed the chamber by a unanimous vote 
on the 11th of last March. Among its provisions may be named, one 
for raising the salaries of teachers, one for increasing the number of 
entirely gratuitous schools, and one that requires that in every com- 
mune of five hundred inhabitants, there shall be a public school for 
girls. The number of girls’ schools which will thus be created, is 
eight thousand. Once, when speaking of the education of girls, Si- 
mon, a republican deputy, a deputy who makes popular instruction 
his specialty, observed : 

“When you educate a boy, what do you make? You make an intelli- 


gent boy. When you educate a girl, what do you make? You make an 
intelligent family.” 


With the present bill he was delighted. It would prove — so he 
declared — the founding of instruction for the girls of France. 

We turn now to criminal affairs. It is a remarkable fact that 
within fifteen years crime has considerably diminished. In France, 
punishable offences are classed under three heads, crimes, (crimes), 
and these are tried before a jury, offences (dé/its), and misdemeanors 
(contraventions). As regards the first of these categories, crimes 
proper, the official returns show that between 1825 and 1850, there 
was but little variation. Erom 1826 to 1830, the number of indict- 
ments for crime averaged each year five thousand, three hundred and 
seventy-six. From 1846 to 1850, the average was five thousand one 
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hundred and fifty-nine — a decrease of four per cent. The average 
number of persons indicted during the first period, was seven thou- 
sand one hundred and thirty, and during the second, seven thousand, 
four hundred and thirty — an increase of four per cent. Now, since 
1851, the number both of indictments and of the accused, has pro- 
gressively diminished. Only in 1853 and 1854, did any. interruption 
occur ; an interruption which has been ascribed to bad harvests, so 
apt is an increase of suffering to bring about an increase of crime. 
The number of indictments in 1851 was five thousand two hundred 
and eighty-seven, and in 1860, three thousand six hundred and 
twenty-one. The number of persons indicted in 1851, was seven 
thousand and seventy-one, and in 1860, four thousand six hundred 
and fifty-one. In each case we have a diminution of about thirty- 
three per cent. 

There is another view which should be taken. The prevalence of 
crime depends upon the proportion which the criminal class bears to 
the whole population. Now, in 1860, of the eighty-nine departments 
there were thirty-four in which this proportion varied from one in 
ten thousand, to one in twenty thousand. Previously to 1852, there 
could scarcely be found two or three departments in which the pro- 
portion was as small as one in ten thousand. Annexed is a state- 


ment of what the annual proportion was for each five years between 
1825 and 1865 : 


1826 to 1830,....1 in 4,517 * 1846 to 1850,....1 in 4,749 
1831 to 1835,....1 im 4,427+ 1851 to 1855,.... 1 in 5,055 
1836 to 1840,....1 in 4,297 1856 to 1860,....1 in 6,758 
1841 to 1845,....1 in 4,gor (1861 to 1865,.....1 in 8,256) 


The above facts, with the exception of the figures in parenthesis, 
are taken from the Report of the Minister of Justice for the year 1860. 
The Reports which have appeared since show that this healthy move- 
ment continues. 

As for the second category, the category of offences, it appears 
that these have decreased in a similar manner to the crimes. As for 
the third category, the movement here is of the contrary character. 
Misdemeanors, violation of police regulations, and so on, have con- 
siderably increased. This increase is ascribed — we cannot say with 
what degree of reason — to the greater efficiency of the police. Per- 
haps it is due in part to the growth of the cities. It is certain, at all 
events, that a large part of the offences of this class imply no criminal 
intent whatever. For example, during the five years following 1860, 
ne less than one hundred thousand cases were brought before the 
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French police courts, relating solely to the management of restau- 
rants — the time of opening and closing. Only a factitious impor- 
tance can be ascribed to the enforcement of regulations of this kind. 
If, instead of a greater number of prosecutions for such offences, a 
much greater number of people were taken up for breaking banks, 
for arson, and for murder, the fact would be startling. The truth is, 
that for one murder in France there are at least ten in this country. 

For the decrease of crime in France there is one explanation which 
almost suggests itself—the prosperity of the country. Misery — it 
is acommon saying — drives to crime. 

Another cause is doubtless to be found in the spread of education. 
During the recent debate upon the bill respecting primary instruc- 
tion, the Republican, Carnot, called attention to the fact that in the 
summer of last year when the time came to hold the assizes in one of 
the departments — the department of the Doubs — there was nobody 
to be tried. Judge and jurymen found their hands empty. This 
happy event he ascribed to the educated state of the people. Scarcely 
aman or woman could be found throughout the department unable 
to read and write. In fact there was only one department in France 
which reached higher in this respect. And these two facts, the 
speaker thought —the intelligence of the people and the absence of 
crime— should be taken together. They ought to confound the 
adversaries of popular education. 

A few months ago, in May, the minister of Public Instruction 
made a speech in Paris, in which he detailed the success of the 
adult classes —the classes already referred to. He described the 
real enthusiasm with which the people entered into the work ; how 
little girls took their mothers along and taught them to read, how 
workmen hired substitutes sooner than miss a lesson. He then went 
on to talk about the effect of education on morals. He referred to 
the decrease of crime since 1850. This, he observed, was due to 
several causes — one of the foremost was popular education. Since 
1850 crimes had diminished nearly one half, and lesser offences 
(aélits) one third. In a note appended to the speech the statistics 
are given. ‘The minister said : 


“The Emperor takes pride, no doubt, in the victories of Sebastopol and 
Solferino. He is prouder still of the victory which the genius of France is 
winning here at the World’s Exhibition. But I do not know a more beau- 
tiful triumph than that which is carried off against prisons and against vice, 
and I do not find in the course of the centuries a prince who could say as 


ours can: ‘During my reign I have seen the morality of the people 
double.’ ” 
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If we were disposed to enlarge upon the topics which immediately 
precede, education and morals, we should be stopped, and reminded 
that this is a republic. - In fact, the subject is stale. In America, it 
passes for an axiom, that there is only one security for liberty ; the 
intelligence and virtue of the people. This is what we hear on the 
Fourth of July, and from the pulpit. We hear it all the time. This 
leads to a remark in regard to the United States. One of the great 
mistakes, as we conceive, made by the framers of the Constitution, 
was the intrusting of the whole subject of education to the states. As 
it stands now, each state is at perfect liberty either to educate its 
people or not. Our result every one knows. The ignorance of the 
people in certain districts has been made a matter of boast. Zduca- 
tion is an affair of supreme national moment. And yet the national gov- 
ernment and the national legislature have had nothing to do with it. The 
establishment by the late Congress of a bureau of education is at 
least a step in the right direction. The truth is, that in this matter 
of education, France is in some respects ahead of us. More than 
thirty years ago, in 1833, a law passed requiring every commune to 
have a public school. 

Some account has now been given of France. We have seen the 
rise of a remarkable prosperity. We have seen how this prosperity 
was brought about. There has been a waking up, an expansion, a 
great growth of national energy. There has been created in the 
French people a rude and practical habit of independence which they 
never had before. They used to work very timidly, but they have got 
to working as bravely as any other people. We have seer them driv- 
ing Anglo-Saxons out of foreign markets and taking in bad work 
from which Anglo-Saxons shrunk. And we have seen, flowing from 
the prosperity which they have enjoyed, that result which prozperity 
always produces ; contentment. We have seen it in the case or the 
government loans. We have seen hundreds of thousands of people 
subscribe within a few days hundreds of millions. So much for pros- 
perity. And then we have seen the cause of education getting up, 
stirring, marching in more rapidly than ever. The school houses 
have been filling up. The prisons have been getting empty. Sup- 
pose now all this had been the work of a Republic. What should we 
have to say about it? 

The other country of which we have a few words to say, is Mexico. 
For several years it has been asserted throughout the United States 
that Juarez represented in Mexico the cause of liberty and progress, 
that Maximilian represented the cause of despotism. Is this true? 

Some two years ago an article appeared upon Mexican affairs, 
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written by Mr. D. A. Wasson, minister at the time of the Theodore 
Parker society. At this period the question of intervention against 
Maximilian was often mooted. Especially was it common to hear in 
the army that such intervention might become a duty. After allud- 
ing to the heavy burdens which we have to bear at home, and to the 
need of turning our attention to them, Mr. Wasson takes up the 
question of intervention on its own merits, and says: 


“ Are we then, not only permitted, but are we imperatively called upon, 
to shed blood in this cause? There might be circumstances under which 
I would say, yes. Had Mexico pursued an orderly republican government, 
and had this been overthrown by a foreign invasion, then it would certainly 
be our right, and might be our duty, to interfere hv arms in her behalf. 
Had she pursued aay government, republican or monarchical, or any pub- 
lic life whatsoever, upon which we could look either with respect or hope, 
and had this been violently overthrown by a foreign force, I should still 
hold our right to say, “ Fair play and hands off, or else another hand in.” 

“ But the truth is that Mexico has had no republican government, — has 
indeed had o government worthy of the name. The rights, which it is the 
business of government to conserve, the inalienable rights of man, have 
been less protected by the state in Mexico, than in Russia, or Turkey, or 
Spain, or China. In our Declaration of Independence the first specified of 
the inalienable rights of man, is the right to life. But life has been the 
toss-copper of Mexico for forty years.” 


According to the view maintained here, nothing could be more 
absurdly false than the charge commonly brought against Napoleon 
— the charge that he overthrew in Mexico liberty and republicanism. 
There was in Mexico neither liberty nor republicanism to put down. 
Mr. Wasson then goes on to show, that what Napoleon really put 
down in Mexico, was the most savage and bloody despotism which 
the century has seen. It was a despotism which when spurned by 
all the rest of the civilized world, still continued to receive comfort 
and assistance from the United States, and which, owing to that 
comfort and assistance, has at last succeeded in vaulting again to 
power. 

Mr. Wasson describes the state of affairs under what he calls the 
mock-republic. He describes how crime, crimes the most frightful, 
had become so common as scarcely to attract notice. Murder had, 
come to be regarded as a kind of pastime. People would look on, 
and smile, and turn away as if nothing of the slightest consequence 
had happened. And, of course, crime went unpunished. There was 
no such thing as dependence upon the courts. As a Mexican, inter- 
rogated in regard to an assassination, observed: “We have no judges.” 
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Mr. Wasson compares the present and the past of Mexico. 


“ The old Spanish Viceroy government was nearly as bad as any govern- 
ment, that really was such, could be. Yet this was indeed a government, 
though a very bad one ; and consequently Mexico in those days had a kind 
ef prosperity. Population increased, property was accumulated, colleges 
were founded, and education fostered ; there were good roads and a solid 
style of architecture ; and, on the whole, civilization advanced. But since 
the establishment of that which in mockery was misnamed a republican 
government, the country has gone steadily toward ruin. There have not 
been any five years during the last thirty years in which the country has 
not retrogaded. Life and property became insecure to the last degree, 
murder and robbery being literally the order of the day ; education fell into 
neglect, and the institutions of learning into desolation ; agriculture, trade, 
roads, morals, all lapsed toward barbarism, and I do not believe that any 
country in the history of the world has ever been known to decay more 
rapidly from causes purely internal. 

“It is,” he continues “one striking indication of this dreadful state of 
things that in forty years the population of the country — one of the most 
fertile, and with the exception of a small strip on the coast, one of the 
healthiest countries in the world — has been at a stand. The whole natu- 
ral increase of population has been consumed by violence and tumult. 
Mexican society realized the fable of Saturn, and devoured its own chil- 
dren ; so that Mexico owes the world to-day at least seven millions of 
lives, which her wickedness has either precluded or destroyed.” 


There is reason to think that as regards this matter of population, 
the writer has rather understated than overstated the truth. Hum- 
boldt, in his work entitled, Zssai politique eur le Royaume de la Nou- 
velle Espagne, devotes a chapter to this subject — the rate of increase 
of the population. During his stay in Mexico, he had, so he informs 
us, devoted to the matter special attention. The result he arrived 
at was that at the time of his visit in the early part of the century, 
there were, upon an average, one hundred and seventy births to every 
one hundred deaths. He then goes on to show, giving the formula 
logarithms and so on, that unless, as he expresses it, “some extra- 
ordinary and disturbing cause” intervened, the population of Mexico 
ought to double every nineteen years. This is the calculation of 
Humboldt. Suppose now, that instead of twenty years we take thirty 
years. Suppose that the rate of increase seventy years ago admitted 
of the doubling of the population every thirty years. Had this rate 
of increase continued, the population of Mexico would amount to 
over twenty-five millions to-day. The waste of human life, instead 
of being as Mr. Wasson puts it seven millions, would be about twice 
that. 
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We want people to look such facts squarely in the face. It is time, 
high time, to quit talking about European oppression, and look round 
us. Only the other day Victor Hugo wrote to Juarez. The text he 
chose was this: “Thou shalt not kill.” What else has Mexican Re- 
publicanism done for fifty years? 

It has, however, other things to answer for. Mr. Wasson goes on 
to speak of the prevalence of robbery. 


“ Property meanwhile is so insecure that whoever accumulates it to any 
degree, must imitate the action of feudal times — make his house a kind of 
fort, and surround himself with the means of defence.” 


Instead of having to do with republican Mexico, feudal Mexico, it 
would seem, is the appropriate term. After thus describing a state 
of affairs, hideous beyond all precedent, Mr. Wasson lays down a 
principle. 


“ Moreover,” he says, “it should be fairly and fully recognized, in all 
applications of the past, that a republican government cannot exist, save 
in virtue of a high moral sentiment in the people. A demoralized people 
must have a monarchical government or none at all.” 


Now are the thinking men of the United states prepared to recog- 
nize this ? 

According to the view presented here, Napoleon was right in at 
least one thing. He was right in setting up a monarchy. And yet it 
is precisely this which forms the current charge against him. It is 
for precisely this reason that the United States set herself against 
Maximilian. If Imperialism had come to be established in Mexico, 
who knows but that Mexico might have shown those same signs of 
power, of progress, and of life, which within the last fifteen years 
have become so manifest in France? 

Not a few readers of the Mew York Tribune noticed between the 
fall of 1865 and the fall of 1866 the letters from Mexico. Deserved 
as was the reputation of the Z7ibune during this period for its foreign 
correspondence, we venture to say that none of it equalled the cor- 
respondence from Mexico. It is only the very unusual, not to say, 
the extraordinary character of these letters, which leads us to refer to 
them, and to quote from them. The 77ibune correspondent describes 
the sights of which he was an' eye-witness. He went through the 
country travelling. He visited by turns the imperial and the republi- 
can camps. He describes the splendid and consistent discipline 
which prevailed in the one, the riot and brutality which filléd the 
other. We hardly venture to make extracts where it is so hard to 
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choose. Two or three will suffice. Writing from the city of Mexico 
in September, 1865, the correspondent says : 


“When the history of this war shall be written, it will be easy to perceive 
by a single glance at the state of the country, and of the population, that 
the establishment of the Empire was not, as some people imagine, the in- 
troduction by violence of a foreign government, but the deliverance of a 
nation which, during the last generation, endured all the evils that could 
possibly afflict a people. Take the Indians, for instance, who form the 
bulk of the population of Mexico. Is it possible to imagine a more misera- 
ble community of men in any part of the globe, than this when under the 
republican administration? Impressed by the various leaders who were 
competing for the ascendency, robbed of the little they had, shot if they 
resisted, they possessed no resources whatever against this odious oppres- 
sion, and left the ranks when they could to fly into the woods. With the 
Empire, things are not carried on in such a way. The poor Indian begins 
to feel relieved from his yoke and seek for his right.” And so on. 


From the other letters we take only an extract or so, about Maxi- 
milian and Carlotta. An account, quite a particular account, which 
the correspondent gives of Maximilian, he closes thus : 


“The encourager of all liberal and progressive ideas, he is the uncom- 
promising enemy of slavery or human servitude in whatever form. Some 
of his works published years ago contain sentiments on the subject of 
slavery which would have found a cordial response from Wendell Phillips 
or Lloyd Garrison themselves.” 


In the same letter, written in May, 1866, the writer says of Carlotta: 


“The Empress, who has acted as President of the Imperial Benevolent 
Society, from the time of its formation under her auspices last year, has 
just made the first annual Report, over her own name, to the Emperor. 
This has been published throughout the country, and, by the positive bene- 
ficial results in active charities to the poor and distressed, has still more 
endeared the name of Carlotta to the Mexicans. The report is generally 
praised, not only for the simplicity of its language and unostentatious 
style, but for the delicate modesty with which the mantle of charity is 
worn. No member of the Society has done so much by personal exer- 
tions to alleviate the sufferings of the poor as Carlotta, to say nothing of 
the munificent contributions to this object from her own immense private 
fortune.” 

Here is what the Zribune said some eighteen months ago in regard 
to the duty of the United States. 


“If our government should intermeddle with this matter, and succeed in 
driving out Maximilian, the civilized world would inevitably say to us, ‘ you 
have expelled a government which gave promise’of peace, unity, authority, 
vigor, security, industry : how do you propose to replace it? If you intend 
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that Mexico shall retrograde to her endless cycle of pronumciamentos, rev- 
olutions, and military dictatorships, we protest. You have no right thus to 
injure the commerce, the industry of the civilized world. If you destroy 
the only government that gave hope of stability and progress, you are 
bound to replace it by a better.’” 

According to the Zribune, the only governmet which has given the 
Mexicans a hope of progress, is the only one the United States has 
refused to recognize. Suppose the world should address us some- 
thing in this wise : 

“You are hypocrites. You pretend to sympathise with the cause 
of liberty in Mexico. You know there is no liberty there. What you 
really want is that the government of Mexico shall be so despotic and 
so destructive, that year by year the country will grow degraded, and 
degraded, and degraded, till it gets helplessly weak. Then you will 
lay your hands upon it.” 

It is notorious that there are men in the United States who wish 
just this. ‘There are men in the United States who are opposed to 
Maximilian — and are willing to say so — for precisely this reason. 
They saw that under his government Mexico was coming to life. 
They saw that she was becoming at last a civilized and progressive 
nation. This is why they ‘vere against Maximilian. 

We have now made the two sketches we proposed, one of France, 
the other of Mexico. 

C. S. F. WELp. 





SURSUM CORDA. 


EEK not the spirit if it hide 
Inexorableto thy zeal : 
Baby, do not whine and chide : 
Art thou not also real? 
Why shouldst thou stoop to poor excuse ? 
Turn on the accuser roundly; say, 
‘Here am I, here will I remain 
Forever to myself soothfast ; 
Go thou, sweet Heaven, or at thy pleasure stay! 
Already Heaven with thee its lot has cast, 
For only it can absolutely deal.’ 
— Emerson. 





THE TWO RELIGIONS IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
IV. 


N my last paper I sketched the two orders of speculative thought 
that attach themselves, and always have attached themselves to 
the names Jesus and Christ. But speculative thought does not ex- 
hibit the difference under survey, with enough completeness. The 
contrasts involved in the two names, are social, as well as intellectual, 
and are even more striking in their social than in their doctrinal as- 
pects. The bearing of either system on human life and institutions, 
marks its most prominent, if not its most significant peculiarity. 
And if in the realm of ideas one excludes the other, no less does the 
one exclude the other in the realm of practice. - In fact the Religion 
of Jesus is the only one of the two that, strictly speaking, has any 
bearing on society whatever. The Christ does not recognize Socie- 
ty, under any form that makes it an object of earnest regard. The 
new communities are carefully separated from the rest of mankind, 
made to constitute a world apart, and all their duties are toward each 
other as members of this select body. In the seventeenth chapter 
of John this is declared with an explicitness that admits of no eva- 
sion. “I have manifested Thy name unto the men whom Thou 
gavest me out of the world.” “TI pray for these: I pray not for the 
world but for them which Thou hast given me.” “While I was with 
them in the world, I kept them in Thy name: now I come to thee: 
Keep those that Thou hast given me, by Thine own name, that they 
may be one as we are one.” “The world hath hated them because 
they are not of the world, even as I am not.” “As Thou hast sent 
me into the world, so have I sent them into the world.” “I pray not 
that Thou wouldst take them out of the world, but that Thou wouldst 
keep them from the evil.” 

Thus far the prayer is for those dozen men. It is not confined 
throughout to these, but still it does not embrace “ the world.” “ Nor 
pray I for these alone, but for them who shall believe on me through 
their word ;” that is for the future body of disciples ; “ that they all 
may be one, as Thou Father art in me and I in Thee.” “The world 
hath not known Thee: but I have known thee: and these have 
known that Thou didst send me.” 

Here the “world,” society, social, and civilized man is put out 
of all relation to the disciples except that of attendance on their 
preaching. They are in it, but not of it; it hates them, and they 
live in it incidentally and unsympathizingly for the single object of 
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snatching converts from it. “The glory which thou gavest me I have 
given them that the world may know that Thou hast sent me.” 

These disciples are to keep their regards turned steadily away from 
the earth. “No man hath come down from heaven, but the Son of 
Man who is in heaven.” “What if ye shall see the Son of Man as- 
anding up where he was before?” “Whoso eateth my flesh and drink- 
eth my blood hath everlasting life: and I will raise him up at the 
last day.” “TI, if I be lifted up from the earth will draw all men unto 
me.” “I goto prepare a place for you: and if I go and prepare a 
place for you, I will come again and receive you unto myself: that 
where I am ye may be also.” “I will that those whom Thou hast 
given me, be with me where I am.” 

It has already been remarked that the love which the Christ incul- 
cates on his disciples is a bond of union among themselves, as fellow 
disciples, and not a tie of brotherhood committing them to service in 
behalf of mankind at large. It is a supernatural grace bestowed on 
believers, not a human virtue belonging to men. Thus on every 
ground, whether as connected with him who is their head, or as 
bound up in each other, or as concerned with communities, the be- 
lievers are cut off from vital concourse with their kind. 

What a different order of relations we come into when we join the 
company of Jesus! A hearty social life, a cordial sympathy with 
men, an earnest activity in all that concerns human welfare and ad- 
vances human progress, loads the thought and colors the language all 
through. 

According to Luke, Jesus’ first sermon was taken from Isaiah, 
and he applies to himself the beautiful words, “ The Spirit of the Lord 
is upon me, because he hath anointed me to preach the Gospel to the 
poor. He hath sent me to heal the broken hearted, to preach deliv- 
erance to the captives, recovery of sight to the blind, and to set at 
liberty those that are bruised.” 

To the Baptist’s doubting message, Jesus sends the reassuring 
reply: ‘Go and tell John what ye have seen and heard : how the 
blind receive their sight, the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, 
the deaf hear, the dead are raised up, and the poor have the Gospel 
preached unto them.” 

The second aspiration of the Lord’s prayer is, “Thy kingdom 
come,” and the third, “ Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” 
Not “may we come into Thy kingdom,” but “may Thy kingdom 
come unto us.” Not, “may we justify Thy will in heaven,” but “may 
we do it here.” The divine influences are invoked to come down to 
men. 
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“The kingdom of heaven is at hand.” “ The kingdom of God is 
come nigh unto you.” The Messiah’s coming is the burden, all the 
time, never, save as a sad event, the Messiah’s going. 

Jesus gives it out in public and in private that he has come to fulfil 
the national hope, of the kingdom of God. Not certainly after the 
vulgar fashion which caught the imagination of the populace and the 
fanatics ; not in the shape of national dominion and temporal sway 
over the people of the earth ; but still in a very palpable fashion, as 
a form of social arrangement, an organization of living men and women 
for common life on the planet. Whatever forms, gross or refined, 
the Hebrew hope might assume, the substance of it was always a 
new social state on the earth. It does not appear that Jesus altered 
this essentially. The Hebrew idea of immortality, there is good 
reason for thinking, was satisfied with the conception of an endless 
life of the people as a sovereign people on the globe ; and there are 
no very strong passages that prove Jesus to have departed far from 
that anticipation, or to have substituted another for it. His regards 
are steadfastly fixed on men ; his precepts are practical in their bear- 
ings: the virtues he inculcates exhaust themselves in the applications 
to daily existence. The visible horizon bounds his thought. 

* The works of beneficence which characterized the ministry of Jesus, 
attest the same thing. These, if we read rightly, were not done in- 
cidentally, as means to an ulterior end, but were done earnestly, as 
if they involved sufficient ends in themselves, and were justified by 
the immediate good they achieved. Jesus does not trade in his mi- 
raculous powers, or employ them as capital in the cause of his Mes- 
siahship. Instead of saying “ Believe on account of the wonders you 
see,” he often says, “ Have faith in order that the wonders may be per- 
formed.” The heavens exist for the sake of the earth, not the earth 
for the sake of the heavens. Jesus does not preach at men after they 
have been cured, nor hint at the propriety of their worshipping the 

physician who has healed them. If his power is tributary to human 

happiness in mind, body, or estate, that is enough. As he “ restores 
the child to its mother,” we can feel his joy. No afterthought at- 

tends his goodness. He evidently believes that it is in itself an im- 

mediate contribution to that social welfare in which consists the king- 

dom of heaven. 

The famous description of the last judgment in the twenty-fifth 
chapter of Mathew presents two points of great significance as _bear- 
ing on this argument ; the two points, by the way, that are always 
overlooked in comparison with the menace of “ everlasting punish- 
ment,” which was of secondary importance, in his mind. I allude to 
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the anticipation that the Son of Man would come in his glory, 
would gather all nations before him, and doom them on the spot. 
The throne was to be planted on earth: the judgment day was to 
be a day in time ; and the judgment scene a scene among living 
men. I refer also to the conditions of acceptance and of rejection, 
as being simply Auman in their character. Had men lived kindly, 
charitably, nobly on the earth? that was the question. Had they 
done justice to their social relations, by making those about them 
happy? Had they confessed their kindness with men as such, by 
living in sympathy with those who suffered and sorrowed? Had they 
looked compassionately down? seen God’s service in humble duties, 
and God's image in humble people? That was enough. “In as 
much as ye have done it unto one of the least of these, ye have done 
it unto me.” Faithfulness to humanity under its most humiliating 
aspects, is faith in the Son of Man. 

So wide is the gulf that separates the social world to which the 
Christ addresses himself, from that in which Jesus lived and moved 
and had his being. They are as far apart as worlds can be. One is 
a select circle of disciples: the other is the broad fellowship of man- 
kind. The difference runs through the whole history of the church, 
and deepens as it runs. 

Thus it is notorious that the Christ has been the inspiration of 
those who have devoted all their energies to the rescue of souls from 
a state of possible perdition in the future life, and who in their zeal 
for this have turned their own and others’ attention away from the 
present life, as a transient, incidental, brief episode in existence on 
whose miseries all earnest thought would be wasted. He has en- 
couraged indifference to actual evils and wrongs: he has declared 
vital interest in mundane affairs to be a sin ; he has uttered warning 
against serious devotion to mortal interests, or deep concern about 
temporal issues : he has rebuked reform ; spoken lightly of education ; 
flouted philosophy, maligned science, depreciated statesmanship, put 
politics and literature and social economy under the fatal ban of sec- 
ularity, and regarded moral movements tending to the elevation of 
the people, and the improvement of the material condition of man- 
kind, with distrust, and often with vehement aversion. 

In the name of the Christ men have said that it made no differ- 
ence what might be the earthly condition of men on the planet, 
whether servile or free, stupid or intelligent, barbarous or civilized. 
The earth was a place to get handsomely away from, not a place to 
handsomely mend. Whatever he did for the men in the world was 
done with a view to their condition when they should be in it no 
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longer. His benefactions were lures. If he founded schools it was 
not for the purpose of training rational faculties. If he relieved 
misery, it was simply that he might bribe his beneficiaries to love him 
more then all besides. If he avenged wrongs it was with a purpose 
to wean men from their earth, not with a purpose to make their earth 
richer. 

Mr. Lecky, in his history of Rationalism in Europe, shows us the 
Christ as the steady ally of tyrants both Romanist and Protestant. 
“ All over Europe the priesthood are now associated with a policy of 
toryism, of reaction, or of obstruction. All over Europe, the organs 
that represent dogmatic interests are in permanent opposition to the 
progressive tendencies around them, and are rapidly sinking into con- 
tempt.” 

The same author proves with terrible force of fact that the Christ 
has always been a persecutor. Beza declared that Castellio and 
Socinus were the only two men who opposed the murder of Servetus. 
And if the statement is not strictly true, it would be better for the 
“Christian Church ” if it were, for the other dissentients were quite 
as “unchristian” as those two renowned unbelievers. 





How different the attitude of Jesus in the social world! He has 
represented charity. His friends have been persecuted, but never 
persecutors. They have no blood on their garments. If any cham- 
pions of free thought existed, they were these. No tyrants, nor allies 
of tyrants were they, but foes of tyrants rather, and of tyranny, 
leaders of reform, champions of liberty, co-workers with human na- 
ture in its endeavors to get emancipated from thraldom. Of the 
great army that has fought, century after century, for the rights of 
man and the regeneration of society Jesus has been the acknowl- 
edged commander. His Gospel has been the reformer’s text book : 
his Golden Rule the philanthropist’s watch word: his Sermon on the 
Mount the socialists creed. All who have believed in making this 
world better, have believed in him, quoted him, clung to him. When- 
ever the “Christians” meditated a good deed of loving kindness 
they took on their lips his words, “ Do unto others as ye would have 
them do unto you.” “In as much as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these ye have done it unto me.” Be the endeavor small or 
great, the sheltering of an orphan, or the emancipation of a race, 
the experience has been the same. He has represented the sacred- 
ness of man, the sacredness of the body, the sacredness of human 
interests and affections, the deepest sacredness of the bond that 
binds man to his fellow. 
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This contrast between the disciples of Christ and the friends of 
Jesus came out sharply in our own Anti-Slavery struggle. The disci- 
ples of Christ were mainly on one side, the friends of Jesus were 
mainly on the other. Secular considerations of course came in. The 
wealthy and the laboring classes took sides. Distinctions of social 
rank told for something. There were conservatives among the “ lib- 
erals,” who upheld slavery, and radicals among the “ orthodox” who 
opposed it. But in so far as the religious element appeared, it ap- 
peared under the form and in the associations described above. 
The abolitionists steadily denounced the “Christian Church,” and 
the church steadily denounced the abolitionists. Here at all events 
is a very striking fact. The religion of Jesus never gained a footing 
at the South. If it did, it owed its success to its apostacy. No Slave 
State would tolerate its institution. Romanism flourished there : 
Episcopalianism was strong and fashionable: Methodism prevailed ; 
The Baptists were numerous : the Presbyterians were a power. But 
the Unitarians found no favor ; simply because their principles com- 
mitted them to humanity, and to social regeneration. St. Louis had 
a strong society: but it was “ Christian” according to the definition 
of the word given in these papers. The Christ was the central figure 
in its theology, not Jesus, and therefore the doctrine of equal human 
rights was not prominent in its social ethics. The society flourished 
through the singular executive ability united with the personal sweet- 
ness and devotion of its minister. 

In New Orleans there existed a single nondescript church, gath- 
ered about an able, but eccentric man who was strongly “ Christian,” 
and as strongly “ pro-slavery.” 

In Charleston there was one congregation, not large, but composed 
of intelligent, conservative people of unexceptionable social position. 
Their theology was the old theology, with the usual slight Unitarian 
modifications, and their social ethics were those of cultivated society, 
in Charleston. Savannah and Mobile repeated the experiment on a 
smaller scale. These were all : and the utmost caution was required 
to maintain these establishments, in the face of the prejudice against 
the doctrines of Jesus. 

The war came, and at the first blast of its trumpet these churches 
disappeared. Romanism remained unshaken: Episcopalianism was 
undisturbed : Methodism and Presbyterianism kept their places : the 
Baptists held their own. “ Christianity” felt no convulsion, and ex- 
perienced no sensation of strangeness in the new slave mangering 
confederacy. Its kingdom was “not of this world.” But the religion 
of Jesus, mixed, adulterated, disguised as it was, disappeared. I 
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felt no shock in St. Louis, for Missouri became a free state. Ip 
Charleston it revived after a time, having property at stake, and a 
church edifice to occupy ; but it could bear no Northern preacher, 
and imported an Englishman who brought with him the anglican in- 
terpretation of the gospel. Everywhere else it is gone, to reappear 
when liberty does. 

The truth is that the religion of the Christ has no confidence in 
the national capacities of human nature, and therefore it has no faith 
in the regeneration of society. The Christ being an exception to the 
rest of human kind, no inference can be drawn from him to other 
men. They stand sharply defined against him. What they are he 
was not. What he was they cannot become. He overshadows them. 
As he is great they are little, as he is good they are evil. His exalt- 
ation is their depression. He makes them look weak, imbecile, de- 
graded. Of course, therefore, he can give them no help in their 
struggle, no cheer in their victory. 

Jesus on the other hand, standing in history as a man among men, 
directly ennobles humanity. His contact is vitalizing. To think 
of him is to think of all men as his fellows, and is to exalt them ac- 
cordingly. To put him up is to put them up. In kind he was no 
exception to the rest of us, and an exception in degree can have no 
effect but to stimulate. If he was not what we are, he was what we 
may become. The inference from him to the humblest of mankind 
is direct and instantaneous. We look at man from his point of view; 
and then looking at him, we venerate and love him, and desire sym- 
pathy with him. He is an inspiration for all men to work upward, 
and to create a social order on the principles that he laid down. We 
do not care to deduct an atom from his greatness, for in so doing we 
commit suicide, his greatness being shared in common with humanity. 
Allow if you will, that he performed the wonderful works ascribed to 
him. We may rest assured then that they will be performed again. 
His eminences all send rivulets from their summits down into our 
fields. His opulence only makes us the richer. Were all as he was, 
we should pray that we might never leave the earth, for it would be 
heaven. 

O. B. FROTHINGHAM. 








EGYPTIAN SCORIA* 


HE Christian Examiner for November, contains the first section 

of an article, intended to present the purpose and results of 
Baron Bunsen’s studies, with such illustration and criticism as shall 
make these available for the ordinary student. In history Bunsen 
stands as Browning does in poetry, self possessed and erudite ; hav- 
ing a passion for recondite learning, that few share, but so infatuated 
with his passion that he perceives neither his own superiority nor 
the indifference of his rivals. His volumes need an Editor, who shall 
send an electric thread through their loose beads of argument, re- 
construction and perception, and by drawing them within one co- 
herent grasp, reveal alike the integrity of the pattern, and the sim- 
plicity with which it is wrought out. While we wait for this — these 
articles hope to draw attention to five remarkable volumes, and put 
what is most valuable in them within the reach of those who can 
hardly expect to purchase this most expensive of modern books. 
It is the more important to do this as a class of Egyptian scholars 
will now for the first time become possible, and since the limits of 
The Examiner will hardly exhaust the meaning of five thousand oc- 
tavo pages, we ask patience while, at the risk of apparent repeti- 
tion, we furnish notes and illustrations to be used in connection with 
the two articles that journal devotes to the subject. 

1. First, then, in reference to the period which Bunsen selects in 
which to evolve and develope the history of races. He was too 
shrewd a man not to see that the greatest difficulty in the recon- 
struction of ancient history had always lain in the want of room in 
which to deploy the grand army of facts. He wished to fix there- 
fore upon a natural period of a length which was sufficient to allow 
for the development of the earliest civilizations. As nothing seems 
to ordinary readers more chimerical than his selection of a period, 
we wish to add a popular statement to the commonly incomprehen- 
sible figures of the scientist. It is well known to most people that 
there is a marked change in the apparent position of the constella- 
tions, since that was first recorded by the ancients. To say nothing 
of the ante-historic periods, other pole-stars than ours, have been in 
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use at various times in the world’s history. The axis of the earth 
does not point steadily to the tail of the Little Bear, but itself de- 
scribes a circle in the Heavens. It moves towards the West: 
therefore the constellations travel farther and farther to the East, 
which was early discovered by Chinese astronomers, and before the 
time of Christ, by Hipparchus of Rhodes. The common phrase, 
precession of the equinoxes, is the strict way of expressing this fact. 
The change in the position of the axis, is occasioned by the irregu- 
lar attraction of both sun and moon. The greatest irregularity is 
produced by the moon, but owing to her own changes of position 
she cannot produce it with steadiness, and therefore our axis describes 
its circle in the heavens in a tremulous way — moving a little for- 
ward and then alittle back, and so on. There is no more delicate 
work for the astronomer than to consider all these forces, note their 
variations, and arrive at a correct result. Newton did not succeed in 
doing it. D’Alembert and La Place did, and since the time of the 
latter it is customary to say, that the axis of the earth describes its 
complete circle in the heavens, in the space of twenty-five thousand 
years — reduced by the revolution of the apsides to the twenty-one 
thousand, which Bunsen calls the “ nutation of the ecliptic.” 

Now it is obvious to every one, that any considerable change in 
the position of the axis of the earth, would create a change in the 
climate of the various zones, and as the development of the races 
of mankind has a great deal to do with climate — it was natural that a 
period which afford such changes, should attract the man of science. 
But the twenty-one thousand years allowed for this nutation of the 
Ecliptic, presents to the Northern Hemisphere, in which mankind 
have developed, two points — one unfavorable, in which the winter 
gains eight days of cold — one favoradéz, in which summer gains eight 
days of heat, and the cycle is supposed to have closed with the 
favorable period in the year 1243 of our era, the favorable cir- 
cumstances attending to a degree, many years, both before and after 
that date. The unfavorable point would be ten thousand years B. Cc. 
with a like attendance of unfavorable circumstances. Now the work 
of creation would necessarily demand the finest influences — and the 
great geologic changes, which are indicated by the flood, would be 
most likely to occur at the period of climatic depression. We take 
the period of ten thousand years B. c., as the proper period for the 
flood, and we go back twenty-one thousand years from the favorable 
point of one thousand two hundred and forty-eight in our era, to an- 
other corresponding to it, twenty thousand years B. c., for the period 


of man’s creation which took place in the greatest possible fullness of 
light and life. 
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But this only gives to Baron Bunsen the blank paper on which 
he is to draw his chart. Let us see what it is that he really has to do, 
and whether the task should be impossible. Let us suppose that the 
inhabitants of North America, driven by a submerging storm of sand 
and rain, from their own shore, with the traces of their civilization 
and every native fragment of literature destroyed, should seek a ref- 
uge in South America, and ultimately desire a map of the land — as 
it was before its terrible over-flow. Behring’s Straits, the Isthmus of 
Darien, the projecting peninsula of Florida still suggest some bound- | 
aries, There is a tradition of the great lakes and Niagara, of the 
Alleghanies, and the Rocky Mountains, and of the fertile bottom lying 
between, drained by an enormous river, unlike any on the globe. An 
adventurous geologist visits the deserted land, finds the Rocky Moun- 
tains in their place — but has so little idea of the proper scale of 
things that he does not go far enough off, for the traces of Niagara 
and Plymouth Rock. He comes home — and rants about the delu- 
sion of those who believe in such places. There is no chain of Lakes ; 
as he descended from the heights did he not touch the very sea-coast 
—at a place — still inhabited by a degraded race, and called by an 
old name Matagorda? They too, had some old traditions about 
Washington, and Plymouth Rock, but who would believe them? Mean- 
while the literary people have been busy. With no books of their 
own past to fall back upon, they have ransacked all Europe for frag- 
ments of old literature relating to the extinct nation. One copy of 
old Botta had been exhumed from the dust of libraries, and seemed 
to give some color to the traditions, they themselves believe, but just 
as they are delighting themselves with the grim old chronicle, a mul- 
titude of copies of a certain book are found beneath the fallen ruins 
of a portion of the British Museum. It is evidently a school-book 
printed for the instruction of children, nearly half a century later 
than old Botta, in 1859, at London, England, and it consists of ques- 
tions and answers, some of them running thus —Q. What countries 
lie to the South of the great Lakes? A. Two, the United States and 
Washington. Q. What people inhabit these countries? A. White 
people, Indians, and the more civilized Mexicans. “ The literary 
people send in haste for the geologist, they hope like Professor Cleve- 
land, that they are descended from the more civilized Mexicans,” 
but the geologist looks at the philologist and smiles. “Mexicans”! 
said he, “that is what the people call themselves, whom I found 
at Matagorda, they never heard of the great Lakes. You may de- 
pend upon it, old Botta was writing a historical romance, stupid work 
he made of it to be sure.” But there is one of the literary guild, 
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a little more depressed than the rest ; he holds up a book, once dressed 
in gayest colors. It is called “ New America.” “ According to this, 
he says, our ancestors were bold marauders. Somewhere near your 
Rocky Mountains, they had a grand Harem, and preached the Gos- 
pel of Polygamy. Farther to the east, a tribe of Amazons lived, they 
denied the possession of any high gifts to the male sex, but were 
themselves prophets, priests, and seers, whose sight reached back to 
an antediluvian period.” “ Polygamy!” said the geologist, rubbing 
his forehead. “On the plains at the foot of the Rocky Mountains, 
I came upon an enormous mount. It represented a serpent wound 
round the Cosmic egg, and with his tail in his mouth. I thought 
then, that it was accidental, but we must send off a party to explore ; 
what, after all, if we could trace these people to the polygamists of 
Eastern Asia?” “ No,” interrupts a younger student. “I am sure 
I find traces in some of their fragments of an Egyptian connection. A 
certain set must have worshipped the great eye of the world, in short, 
Osiris!” 

Now in just such a position as this, were the Egyptologists, when 
Champollion deciphered the Rosetta stone ; and the deciphering of 
the Tablets of Karnak and Abydos, and the Royal Papyrus, have 
produced upon this confusion precisely the same effect, that the ex- 
huming of all the Records of the State Department at Washington, 
with their attendant documents, would produce upon our supposed 
friends in South America. 

2. In the article in Zhe Examiner, we state, that Manetho fell into 
hopeless chronological confusion, by attempting to give the sum of the 
regnal years in each Dynasty, without attempting any orderly succes- 
sion of reigns. For example, let us suppose that a prince of the 
house of the Nautef should reign forty years, and then associate his 
son with him, surviving the association for thirty years. That the 
son, then reigning forty-two years, left his throne to a minor, a collat- 
eral heir, in charge of a regent who reigned twenty years. The heir 
might come to his throne at his majority, and reign thirty years, count- 
ing from the commencement of the regency but only ten in person. 
The actual period for which this house had been in possession of the 
throne, would be 40-+ 42 + 20-++ 10, but Manetho would count 40 
+ 30+ 42 + 20+ 30, the difference between 112 and 162, indicat- 
ing the exaggeration into which his method would lead him in three 
generations. This exaggeration is what Bunsen corrects, not out 
of his own imagination, but aided by the real State registers, de- 
ciphered since Lepsius. 

3- The ancient Peruvians possessed charts exhibiting the manner 
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in which South America was peopled from Asia, through the islands 
of the Pacific. For a long time these charts were regarded as clever 
impositions, but since the recent discoveries of Speke and Baker have 
demonstrated the perfect correctness of the Arab charts of the thir- 
teenth century, it behooves us to look well to all the peculiarities of sun- 
worship on our own shore. If the photographs brought to the Lowell 
Institute by E. G. Squier, prove anything, it is the solstitial character 
of the Druidic circles at Abury and Stonehenge. The sacred enclos- 
ures of Peru, still called in the native tongue, “the place where the 
sun is tied up,” are identical in their structure, and we think it would 
be well to inquire, before it is too late, whether there are not among 
the unconverted tribes, definite traditions as to their use. The rush 
sails on Lake Titicaca, to-day, are managed in the same way, as those 
carved into the walls of the sepulchre of Ramses III. 

4. The Chinese have no traditions of the great flood. The cycle of 
sixty years which the Chinese use, is a primitive institution, and the 
key to their whole astronomical system. Plutarch alludes to the 
Egyptian Triacontateridz, when he says that the sixty years and the 
sixty eyes of the crocodile were symbolical, the lowest unit in the Egypt- 
ian measure of years. The old Indian cycles began with one of five 
years, probably multiplied by twelve. This was the Chinese way. 
To find the time when the solar and lunar year started together, takes 
us back 2375 B.c. The present notation of the months, only goes 
back to 2000 B. c. There the vea/ history begins. They used the old 
Babylonian gnomon. The inundation in the reign of Tao, had no 
more to do with Noah’s flood, than the canals! 

5. Carthage was founded 814 8. c. This is an important date for 
Bunsen. He gets through it a synchronism. 

The fourth year of’ Solomon is the eleventh of Hiram King of 
Tyre. II Sam. V: 11; I Chron. 1V: 1. Hiram sent cedar and work- 
men to David, and the same to Solomon. After the works were com- 
pleted, Solomon gave Hiram twenty villages, and Hiram sent sailors 
to man Solomon’s fleet. Hiram was therefore alive in the twenty- 
fourth year of Solomon, therefore the temple was built 1o14 B. Cc. 

Tyre was founded, .......... eo eececes 1254 B. C. 
Ninus and Semiramis were on the throne, ... . 1273 

Now a papyrus of Ramses III (1273 B. c.?) speaks of “Tyre as a 
city on the sea, which receives fishes from the water, and grain from 
the land,” a significant description, when we remember that the city 
was on the island as well as the main. 

From Apollonius Molon, it is said in Eusebius: “ Man, i. e., Edom 
or Adam was driven after the flood from Armenia to Syria. This took 
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place three generations before Abraham. Abram had two sons, one 
was the father of twelve Arab princes. From the Laugher (Isaac) de- 
scended twelve sons, of whom the youngest Joseph, was the ancestor 
of Moses.” 
Zoroaster’s first year is ++ 0 + 2234 B.C. 
Semiramis’ first year «+ 1273 

The first year of Semiramis comes within six years after the last 
campaign of Ramses III, very soon after she conquered Egypt and 
Ethiopia. Egypt became tributary, and the tomb of Ramses was 
never finished. Semiramis took Cabul between 1235 and 1225 B.c. 
India had a king whose rule extended to the Indus at the time. Bag- 
hadalta must have been that king. 

The original seat of Zoroaster was in Bactria, then in Media. In 
the Gathas of Jasma, his Zend is called Maga, and his priests, Ma- 
gara, but there was a great difference between his teachings and the 
corrupted Majism. He was a native of Babylon, and ruled there 
after the time of Menes. We have this table. 

Primeval emigration and Plutonic disturbance, 10000 B. Cc. 
Gradual separation into Germans, Sclaves, 


Gradual extension of races, .. . ‘ 

Indian emigration to the Punjaub, ....... 
Zoroaster Reform, 

Sanscrit ceased to be a living language 

The two great formative branches of the human family show indel- 
ible marks of their common origin. The Semitic and Arian com- 
menced an independent progression at the very moment when Egypi 
became stationary. Their condition before separation was stereo- 
typed on the Nile. In Babylon the two branches met. There was 
no root in Hebrew or Chaldean, for the Maya, the Mighty. It was 
Arian thought working through the Chaldean. Abraham escaped 
from it by migration. There are no common indications between his 
dialect andghe language of the Zend. 

6. The articles in the Examiner take little note of the new con- 
clusions in Bunsen’s Vth and last volume. In the first place the five 
months which have elapsed since the publication, are not time suffi- 
cient for the profound study which his book requires ; in the second, 
we fail to see the force of the reasoning, which induced him at the 
last to yield to the Old Alexandrian chronology, to yield too, when 
everything seemed to favor his own more extended scheme. It is a 
very delicate and true scholarship, which is fitted to deal with this 
question, and the new conclusion which forces the whole history of 
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Egypt into a period five hundred years later, and presses as it seems 
to us, several things out of fit place. But we will conclude these 
notes, by some extracts from this volume of a kind suited to the stu- 
dent who means to study it in earnest. 

The Epilogue is divided, Problems and Key into four parts, each 
consisting of nine principal heads : 

I. Results as to chronological problems exclusively Egyptian. 

II. Chronological results connected with synchronisms, Biblical, 
Assyrian, Babylonian and Greek. 

III. Results connected with the reconstruction of the ancient anti- 
chronological but epochal history of Egypt. 

IV. Corollaries, philosophical! and practical. 

The synchronisms are the test of the Egytian dates ; the concord- 
ance of Egypt and Asia is the test of the position assigned to Egypt- 
ian language and religion : finally the beauty of the historical con- 
clusions upon the reconstruction of universal history, is the test of 
the value of the research. 

The date established for the New Empire from Amos to Nectanebo 
II, 1294 years, is essentially the date of Manetho, and is sufficiently 
tested, being supported by /wo absolute dates. These dates are found 
to be historical, by the check of the monuments. It was anciently 
reported that Manetho’s dates depended on the Sothiac cycle. They 
were not arranged however in epochs of 1460 years, but it is impos- 
sible to assign any reason for his closing his first and second books 
with the 11th and 19th Dynasties, except an attempt to conform 
them to the close of the cycle, in the intercalary, or 1461st year. In 
Menepthath’s case the following cycle took his name, as in all the 
known eras of Europe and Asia, cycles have taken the name of the 
monarchs in whose reign they began. 

All the accounts of Greek historians and chronographers before 
Manetho, are based on the Egyptian folly of regnal years. As 
Manetho raised the chronology of the Old and Middle Empires, 
Eratosthenes and Apollodorus reduced it. The chronological series 
of the Old Empire from Menes to Amuntimaios, officially examined 
by Eratosthenes, corrects Manetho as to the old Empire. It solves 
all the problems of the first 6 Dynasties and their equivalents on the 
tablets of Karnak and Abydos. Eraosthenes and Apollodorus com- 
bined give the key to the fundamental error, and by a second abso- 
lute date, confirm Bunsen’s chronology. 

Of the Alexandrian chronology, he says : 

It isin the first place the Azghest authority. It is of one piece, 
without heterogeneous elements, and with no gap to fill up. It comes 
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nearest to the Bible dates. Its lists bear a constant anology to 
Manetho. 

The 215 years of Bondage in Egypt from an historical date ac- 
cording to an official inscription of Tuthmosis III himself. This 
Tuthmosis, was the fighter, who made Nineveh pay tribute, began 
oppression, and not content with his own glory erased his sister’s 
scutcheons. Hence the following important table. 

1st year of Tuthmosis III absolute date, ..... 1574 B.C. 
Hycsos finally evacuated Egypt,....... + + 1548 
12 years in Asia Mesopotamia conquered, . . . . 1546-1534 
Exodus 5th year of Menepthah,.......... 1320 
Then the bondage began in the year before the 

last campaign, ...- 2. 2eeeeeees + + 1535 

The journey of Abraham into Egypt occurred toward the close of 
the 21st century B. C., where the Nantefs ruled. We have papyri of 
that era which prove an advanced civilization. The great pyramids 
had been built for many centuries, so had the temple of Ptah, the 
sanctuary at Memphis. Abraham saw the rich corn-fields, which 
have in all ages supplied the wants of Kanaan. 

As all Egyptologers are not, like Bunsen, general historians, and most 
historians are ignorant of Egyptology, there exists great ignorance of 
the nature of Hycsos sway in Egypt. What Manetho states, the monu- 
ments confirm. The Shepherds were military nomads who left Egypt- 
ian life quite undisturbed. They never occupied upper Egypt, but driv- 
ing back the native princes, took tribute from them. The Forty years 
between the Exodus and the Passage of the Jordan, are checked and 
confirmed by an Assyrian and Egyptian date. Happy are those per- 
sons, but not to be envied, who have no misgivings about making 
Moses march out with more than two millions of people at the end 
of a popular conspiracy and rising, in the sunny days of the 18th 
Dynasty, who make the Israelites conquer Kanaan under Joshua, 
during and just previously to, the most formidable campaigns of con- 
quering Pharaohs in that same country? The Exodus could only 
have taken place under Menepthah, so Joshua could not have crossed 
the Jordan before Easter 1280, B. c, the last campaign of Ramses 
III having been in 1281, and the Jewish Commonwealth must have 
been already in a state of dissolution under Semiramis, who is no 
myth, but a perfectly historical personage. The Assyrian dates 
found for her, tally with the Egyptian for the zoth Dynasty. Assyria 
was created by the power of the Ninyads, between 1250 to 1120. 

Before Moses, that is before 3,500 B. c., there were 4 epochs. 

I. Hereditary princes, thos@of Abydos prominent. 
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II. Elective princes in the Nomes, Electors, priests and nobles. 

III. Sacerdotal Kings, electors the same, the democratic element, 
j. e., the trades, not yet divided into castes. 

IV. Municipal institutions with established worship, and a common 
language in the Nomes. 

The civilizing element in Egypt seems to have been Osirism, 
which had its root in Asia. Not only is the leading myth of the dy- 
ing and reviving Divinity, symbol of the God, consciousness of the 
human soul, itself symbolized by the Solar Year, Asiatic, but the 
etymology of the names, Isis, Osiris, Set. Everything points to 
Phenicia and from Phenicia back to Chaldea. The Egyptian lan- 
guage contains deposited germs, which have since developed, some- 
times as Semitic, sometimes as Aryan. We find the same roots and 
stems, in the oldest Turanian forms, and these again pre-suppose a 
purely substantial language. We should be obliged to assume such 
a language did we not find it in the ancient Chinese. 

There are various proofs of the antiquity of Sacred literature. The 
text of the Papyrus of Turin, published by Lepsius, seems to belong 
to the 18th or r9thcentury. In his introduction to the “ Book of the 
Dead,” Dr. Birch mentions as a proof of antiquity, the text of chap. 
54, engraved on the statue, the old oppressor Tuthmosis III, erected 
to his muse, and the astounding fact that chap. 17 is inscribed on the 
coffin of a queen, of the r1th dynasty! 2800, B. C., 4500 years old 
at the least, the text agrees entirely with the printed Turin papryrus. 
This 17th consists of prayers, addressed to Osiris, the Western Sun, 
symbol of the uncreated cause? The glosses on the ancient text 
prove that it was then nearly unintelligible to the Scribes! Here is 
the hymn of Osiris, Son of God. 

“T am the sun in its setting the only Being in the Firmament. 

I am the rising sun. 

The sun’s power begins when he is set (i. e., the Soul’s.) 

I am the great God, begotten by himself: I can never be stopped 
by the elementary powers, I am the morning, (i. e., resurrection.) I 
know the gate: The Father of the Spirit, the eternal Soul, i. e., of 
Death, of the Sun, has examined him and proved him, he has found 
that the departed fought on earth, the battle of the Gocd Gods, as 
his father the Lord of Invisible Worlds had ordered him to do. 

I know the Great God, who is invisible. 

I am that Phcenix in Heliopolis always rising again. 

I am God, the creator.” 

The origin of these hymns is before Moses, and they show the 
connection of ancestral worship with thé worship of the Gods, for in 
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the chamber of Tuthmoses, the oppressor, the first of the King’s, 60 
ancestors is Ra, or Helios himself. 

The Conventional Epoch of about 4000 B. C., as the beginning of 
human existence, happens to be with approximate accuracy, the start- 
ing point of Chronological History. 

Era of Babylonian Empire, . 

Era of Menes (Alexandrian?).. . 

Exodus, 

The 1st Olympian year of Rome, and Nabonassar 
at Babylon, 

Isaiah, Grad ithle' dle Sait aid 

Jeremiah, Greek philosophy, and Solon,...... 

Buddha, Confucius, Laotsi, about . 

Rome a Republic, . . 

Sokrates, 

To return from the General Survey, the monuments 2800 before 
Christ, are full of ritualistic formule. To feed the hungry, give 
drink to the thirsty, to clothe the naked, and bury the dead, to serve 
the king loyally, were the first duties of the pious man. Joseph found 
them and the immortality of the soul cut into the pyramids, when he 
went into Egypt. 

In reference to papyri, Dr. Birch says : 

“ Rituals are as trustworthy as the best classical manuscripts of the 
Middle Ages. Like other objects of the funeral equipments, ready 
made papyri were always on sale, blank spaces being left for the 
name of the purchaser, inserted in another hand. In many hieratic 
papyri, the whole was prepared to order, as the execution shows. 
Owing to ignorance or carelessness, the titles, vignettes or rubrics 
were often omitted.” The books are expressly stated to have been 
written by “the finger of the Great God.” The principal ideas con- 
nected with the ritual, are the living after death, the being “ born 
again like the Sun,” and the wiping out of “all corruption from the 
heart.” 

The mystery of names, the knowledge of which was a sovereign 
virtue, appears to have existed not only in Egypt, but elsewhere. 
Traces of it are found in the Cabbala, the spurious Gospels and early 
Roman history, in which the secret name of the city, was one of the 
fatal things. The 11th chapter of the “ Book of the Dead ” has also 
some connection with the masonic mysteries, in which the mystical 
names of the various parts of the doorway, are actually found in the 
Egyptian mysteries, so far as can be gathered from the hints on sub- 
jects so removed from popular knowledge. 
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Considered as a whole this Ritual is the most important of the 
texts as regards the variety of information that it gives. The Deities 
referred to, are either Solar or Infernal. Like all oriental writings 
its mysteries are conveyed in allegorical language, the principal per- 
sons being alluded to by epithets or qualifications. The style is 
concise and straightforward, without metrical flow, for the most 
part. 

From its pages, we copy one or two things that strike us as we 
turn them over. 

“TI am Yesterday, the Morning, the Light at its birth the second 
time, the Mystery of the Soul, made by the Gods.” “I am the In- 
undator. Great Listener is thy name.” (The words also stand for 
the Nile and Egypt.) “Iam the Lord of Life. I have come forth 
from the great gate. I have rejoined the eye.” “He does all that 
he chooses, like the Gods there, in garments of truth, forever,” (or 
“millions of times.”) “ He will go to the Gods who belong to the 
Sun, for he has stood at the boat of the Sun in the course of every 
day.” “When this is done, his Soul lives forever, he does not die 
againin Hades. He is not annihilated when words are weighed. 
His word is good against his enemies, his food is off the table of -the 

Osiris is as well-spoken (i. e., speaks as well ?) on earth as in Hades. 
Humanity is so essential that there are twenty-one “Gates of the 
Meek Hearted!” The name of one Doorkeeper is “ Upsetter of 
Forms!” Greatly must it have rejoiced the heart of the ancient 
Egyptian to know it. The name of another was “ Stopper of the ver- 
bose!” Bores then were of ancient institution! Many passages re- 
call to us formule in the Psalms of David. 

In the inscriptions the scribe Mentusa says, “I never repeated an 
evil word!” Long be his name remembered. Another says, “I in- 
jured no child, I oppressed no widow. There was no beggar in my 
days, I made the widow like the woman with an husband.” The 
text of Ramses II, about the Hebrews, says, “I have heard the mes- 
sage which my Lord sent saying, Give corn to the men, and soldiers, 
and Hebrews, who are drawing the stone to fortify the place of Ram- 
ses, the living, delivered to the general of militia Ameneman. I have 
given them their corn every month according to the instruction of my 
Lord.” Apiuruiun is the word for Hebrews. 

In examining the great work of Lepsius, one is struck by great re- 
semblances to remains in Central Asia. The gold crosses on the 
priest’s dresses identify them. A lion sits beside the king, whose 
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throne name shows that he is only a vicegerent. P. H. Ra, Pharaoh 
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or the Sun! A Hawk to prophecy the Phoenix, and the Sun itself in- 
dicate the Royal Banners. The Princes fanned the King, or carried 
his Palanquin : a peculiar lock of hair, uncut, also indicates their sub- 
ordinate position. To the sacred architecture and painting, perspec- 
tive was forbidden, reminding one of the Mosaic formula, “Thou 
shalt not make unto thee any likeness of anything that is in heaven 
above, or in the earth beneath, &c.” Idols are seen filled with barley, 
which of course their priests consumed. At the feet of the king, the 
tongues, ears, and phalli, of the conquered peoples are piled up. 
Glue is used in every age. The sandstone walls coated with lime to 
color are carefully protected from the rain, a deep groove V is cut 
where the stones of the roof unite, and a wider stone is fitted carefully 
in, with broad projecting eaves. 

CAROLINE H. DAL. 





UPWARD. 


IMMORTAL FoRcE— servant of Deity, — 
Works forward, never backward. From the plane 
Of Nature’s pyramidal base it moves 

Upward in transmutations glorious, 

Tracing the thought of God. No turning back, 
No loss upon the march. The final links 

In past completions, are its primal points 

For loftier beginnings. Inward fires 

That flame at Nature’s heart, the strength and power 
Of all material method, the ascent, 

The terrible abyss, the tempest wrath, 

The beauty of the blossom and the leaf, 

The glory of the rainbow and the cloud, 

The music of the bird, and bee, and stream, 

The harmony of things, the restless toss 

And mystery of the changing opal sea, 

All are refined, transmuted, and conserved, 

And wrought into the foetal angel — MAN, 

The human organism perishes, 

To aid the wondrous alchemy of Life ; 

And Force, sublimed to phosphorescent mind, 
Mounts upon pinions of celestial flame, 

Sphering the germ-spark of a seraph’s fire 

And burning upward to the INFINITE. 


AvuGUSTA COOPER BRISTOL. 
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TO A DIVINITY STUDENT. 


My DearR——-: Your letter is before me, but the questions you ask 
in it about what it will be best for you to do when you are through 
the school are easier I think to ask than to answer: and so I cannot 
yenture to do more than cast a ray of light on two or three things 
that I consider of prime importance. 

1. And my first word to you is in the line of what little philosophy 
I know anything about, that in the Jan, rather than in what he 
wants to do lies the law of his success. In the man’s own manhood 
is the way and the truth and the life. The kingdom of God is with- 
in you, and so whatever can be done in the ministry depends directly 
on the man, as the man again depends directly on God for the in- 
spiration of his doing. Then because the man depends on God, and 
has to say as sincerely as it was ever said, “ The Words that I speak 
unto you I speak not of myself, but the Father which sent me He 
doeth the Work,” he must dare to be true to his own revelations of 
the truth, and not to be less than that at any time, he must not at his 
peril adopt the ugly and jesuitical doctrine of reserve, in which a man 
tells only as much of the truth as is expedient—which generally 
means only so much as will not clash with vested interests — for then 
he will descend from the mast-head upon the helm of the discovery, 
ship to the rope of a ferry-boat, and that I think you would not like. 
He must pour out his whole conviction, revelation, whatever you 
call it. All he has from heaven he must give, and must not say, 
“other things I have but ye cannot bear them now,” unless he is 
quite sure in his own mind that that was well said the first time. 

2. Then he must reject utterly all the nonsense about adopting 
this calling, following this profession, and that whole brood of vile 
phrases. For I tell you if any young man adopt this calling of the 
preacher instead of its adopting him, if he makes this his profession 
instead of its making him its possessor ; if he has had no blinding 
sense of its glory as he went down to his Damascus, no revelation of 
its mercy when he went out and wept bitterly, no personal relation 
to it that will make him blurt out with John, “ Whoso denieth ¢//s is 
the Christ is a liar,” no conviction like thrusting his hand into the 
side of its living proof, and so no awful and intolerable burden on 
his heart to be a preacher, or be damned, he had better not ask any 
more questions. He is not in the apostolic succession, he is sure to 
fail outwardly, or inwardly, or both. Indeed, to me, this is the fatal 
weakness of our time. The minister studies for the cure of souls in 
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some such spirit as the doctor studies for the cure of bodies, has a pro- 
fessional pride of the same sort ; but the balance of self-denial, hard 
labor, and generous sacrifice is on the whole with the M. D. 

The consequence is that when a young man comes out of Mead- 
ville or Cambridge, he seeks a good opening in which to pursue his 
profession, and as the East offers better openings than the West, he 
generally goes or stays East, gets a comfortable settlement, a cultivated 
circle, and a chance to go to Europe right off, while in the West he 
may only get long watching, hard scratching, trowsers patching, and a 
general mismatching. With only this difference, that while in the 
West he can mould things, in the East things mould him. In the 
West he has Peter’s earlier experience, in the East his later. (John 
xxi: 18.) In the East he ministers, as it were, to the grandfather, but 
in the West to the grand child. 

I know I can say this to you without offence. And I have such 
confidence in you, feeling you are entirely in earnest, that I know 
you will take whatever you feel to be true in this to your heart and 
consider it well. 

Always yours, 


ROBERT COLLYER. 
Chicago, Feb. 7, 1867. 





THE MINSTRELS OF OLD. 


HERE now the minstrel of the large renown, 
Rapturing with living words the heark’ning throng ; 
Charming the Man to Heaven, and earthward down 
Charming the God, — who wing’d the soul with song? 
Yet lives the minstrel, not the deeds ; —the lyre 
Of old demands ears that of old believed it — 
Bards of bless’d time — how flew your living fire 
From lip to lip! how race from race received it! 
As if a God, men hallow’d with devotion — 
What Genius, speaking, shaping, wrought below, 
The glow of song inflamed the ear’s emotion, 
The ear’s emotion gave the song the glow; 
Each nurturing each — back on his soul— its tone 
Whole nations echoed with a rapture-peal ; 
Then all around the heavenly splendor shone 
Which now the heart, and scarce the heart can feel. 
— Schiller. 
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A LETTER TO JOSEPH MAY. 


Dear S1r:— The Editor of the Radica/, in an introductory note to 
your “ Letter” in the October number, declines endeavoring to ex- 
plain certain expressions which seemed to you objectionable, saying 
that in so doing he should probably “make the case no whit 
clearer.” 

Without any conference with him upon the point, I will attempt to 
not only reconcile our friend’s strong and startling words with that 
grateful and really reverent spirit which we believe him to possess, 
but show that they are expressive of a most important truth. 

You have read the story of one of the old masters, who, having 
finished a picture of “The Christ,” on which he had labored long and 
successfully to cause the manliness and the truthfulness, the humility 
and the benevolence, which he considered to have been the grand 
distinguishing traits of his character, to be manifestly visible in his 
countenance, remarked that many visitors to his studio, while they 
did not fail altogether to observe the noble and beautiful expression 
of the features before them, were yet attracted from their closer study 
and more faithful analysis, by the exquisite manner in which he had 
painted certain external adornments of the portrait. Noting this, we 
are told, he seized his brush and hastily removed these adornments, 
declaring that they should no longer seduce the eyes of the superfi- 
cial, from the great lessons of intellectual worth and spiritual beauty, 
which the picture was intended to convey. 

Now the sentiment and feeling which led him to this act, was the 
very same, it seems to me, which led our brother to declare — “ Jesus 
is made a stumbling-block to the generation. As such, he impedes 
progress and must be removed.” It was the same spirit, I think, 
which led Paul to the remarkable avowal — “ Wherefore henceforth 
know we no man after the flesh: yea, though we have known Christ 
after the flesh, yet now henceforth, know we him no more.” 

The general principle is this: At whatever cost or sacrifice, the supe- 
riority of the internal over the external, of the spiritual over the material, 
of the idea itself over the mere form of its expression or manifestation, 
must be, shall be preserved. 

Among the great fundamental principles which go, in every age 
and nation, to form the characters and fashion the courses of men, 
I am sure you will agree with me, none is more absolutely essential 
than this. Now Jesus was not the truth itself, nor the source of 
truth ; he was but a channel, medium, messenger, through whom 
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much truth came to men. And, as in all idolatry, men, beginning by 
unduly exalting the creature as a medium have ended by deifying it, 
and giving it that place in their hearts which God and truth alone 
should have. Now comes the needed iconoclast. 

Believe me, it is not for “ personal conveniences ” that our friend 
says, Jesus “must be removed,” but, as he declares plainly, decause he 
is made a stumbling-block to the generation.” 

You distinctly admit that he ise made so ; though you say, and with 
truth, that it is not his fault, but that of those who make him so. The 
fact remains, however, that he is made so, to-day, by a great majority 
of the nominally Christian world, who idolize and deify him. Now 
then, the great question is, how shall this gigantic evil be remedied? 
Professing Christians, all around us, are incessantly talking about 
Jesus ; saying “Lord Lord ;” calling upon others as the all impor- 
tant thing to “come to Jesus,” to “stand up for Jesus,” to “fight for 
Jesus,” to “ build up his kingdom,” &c., &c.; and these expressions 
and adorations they not only substitute for true divine worship, 
which is the practice of justice and charity, but, with a singular per- 
versity, they most violate these fundamental virtues by the dogmatic 
persistency with which they demand that others shall utter this shib- 
boleth. The very name and fame of him, who, among all the sons 
of men, was most charitable and tolerant, is thus made the very token 
and symbol of uncharitableness and intolerance ! 

Surely this is, as our friend says, a great “ grievance,” which in 
some way must be avoided. Buthow? “Let Jesus rest,” says he— 
meaning, I take it, let this incessant talk about Jesus stop. It has 
been terribly overdone. Let us talk now for a while, at least, about 
“his Father and our Father, his God and our God” —let us talk 
about truth and love, justice, freedom, and humanity. Let us talk a 
little about some other “men approved of God,” by their words and 
deeds. 

The Corinthians who said, “I am of Christ,” were no whit less 
“carnal ” and sectarian than those that said, “I am of Paul,” or “I 
am of Apollos.” They may have been even more so, on the strength 
of their greater name. It is a good thing, unquestionably, to love 
men who have loved the truth and served their generation ; but it is 
better far to love the truth ourselves and serve our own genera- 
tion. Filial affection is good, but loyalty to truth is infigitely better. 
You say, “I will as soon blot out the memory of my mother,,or de- 
sert the friendship of my father, as I will remove Jesus, &c. But 
what did Jesus say? “If aman Aa¢e not his father and mother he 
cannot be my disciple.” May not our friend say, in the same com- 
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mendable spirit, and using the word “hate” in the same manner, 
“J have dearly loved this elder brother of ours who long ago, in 
Judea, ‘worked hard and died bravely to establish truth,’ but if his 
claims are set up by his professed disciples in opposition to, and defi- 
ance of the truth, as they generally are, then, regarded in this light, 
1 ‘Aate’ him ‘he impedes progress and must be removed.’” There 
were filial Josephs most likely in Jewry who were more than “ sur- 
prised,” who were shocked and offended, by these bold words of 
Jesus ; but severe diseases must have severe remedies, and an opera- 
tion which shocks a man’s whole system and sends his blood back 
curdling on his heart is sometimes the only one to save his life. 

That the case in hand is a desperate one, you will readily admit. 
But if proof were wanting, I would refer to the words of Dr. Arnold, 
“It is only of God in Christ, that I can in my present state of being, 
conceive anything at all”; and of H. W. Beecher, “ Jesus Christ is 
the name of my God, all that there is of God to me is bound up in 
that name”; and of Dr. Peabody, in his Fitchburg Ordination Ser- 
mon, where he said that when we grow up and come to feel that our 
parents are “ no longer our infallable guides . . . . Jesus, if we be- 
lieve in him, comes into their place, stands as they stood between 
God and us.” 

Now when such things as these are boldly said, by our most prom- 
inent Unitarian as well as Trinitarian, men and when the children 
in “ Liberal” as well as “ Orthodox ” Sunday schools are called upon 
to sing to Jesus, as “ Lord of all,” and “ the sinners on/y friend,” and 
when, as Dr. Bellows recently declared in a public speech, there is 
reason to believe that the doctrine of “ Fesus Christ the only and 
sufficient God” is soon to be the chief dogma of popular Christianity, 
surely it is time for some one to say, “Stop! Let us hear no more of 
this talk of Jesus. You have crowded out ‘the real Jesus’ and sub- 
stituted ‘a distorted image,’ a hideous idol, which ‘ must be removed.’ 
Let ‘the real Jesus’ be substituted for it, if possible, by all means, 
but a¢ any rate take this blasphemous caricature of him out of our 
sight. It is offensive in the extreme.” 

Surely we may agree in this at least, that no friendly regard, grate- 
ful remembrance, or official duty, should lead us to “ bow in the house 
of Rimmon,” if that act will be understood as one of worship to the 
idol God. No fraternal affection for, or well deserved esteem of 
Jesus, should lead us for one moment to compromise, by implication 
even, the great cause of truth and the interests of humanity. 

But if we call him “ Lord,” not stating that the term is used in an 
inferior sense, the people will surely credit us with being a devotee of 
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their idol ; if we are ever coupling his name, as we do the name of 
no other man, with the name of God, and praying for blessings “ in 
his name” and “ for his sake,” what can prevent our influence from 
going to swell the rolling tide of idolatry which threatens to submerge 
the land? 

Suppose “our beloved Parker,” or Channing were thus idolized 
and deified by the people at large, ought we not to say — Let Parker 
or Channing rest! His merits exaggerated, and his memory wor- 
shiped have “ become a grievance the free spirit avoids.” 

You intimate, and the Register of Oct. rath, declares, that Jesus 
himself or “his memory” is “held responsible for the superstition 
that claims his name.” Not so. But now, as of old, “ the real Jesus” 
suffers for the sake of his crucifiers. To the disciples who said, “ Far 
be it from thee to suffer this injustice,” his answer was, “ Get thee be- 
hind me Satan” — tempter. So now, any sacrifice must be made by 
the friends of “the real Jesus,” in order that this sham Jesus — this 
impudent impostor, who, in his name has sought to usurp the throne 
of God and tyrannize over the minds of men, may be exposed. 

Considering the magnitude of the evil, is it not right to use strong 
words, and adopt decisive measures? Instead of being “ ungrateful ” 
to the real Jesus, is it not in exact accordance with his spirit who re- 
jected even the term “ good,” when applied to him by the young ruler, 
since it was used in that absolute and worshipful sense in which it is 
predicable of God alone? It may be expedient that even “the real 
Jesus” go away for a time, that we even refrain, for the present, from 
the expression of our real sentiments of profound respect, intense ad- 
miration and affectionate regard for this man of men, lest we should 
seem to countenance the miserable superstition of those, who, having 
loved him “ not wisely but too well,” have injured and degraded him. 
He “ will come again” and be generally received in his true charac- 
ter. Like Romulus and other deified heroes and sages, he will event- 
ually have that just place in history and in the hearts of men, of 
which not even the idolatrous adulation of foolish friends can perpet- 
_ ually deprive him. Idols are perishing around us daily. The good 
time coming is almost here, when these idle tales of man-gods and 
God-men shall cease to abuse our patience. 


J. L. Hatcu. 









PROGRESS.* 


CHAPTER VI. 
ASSOCIATION. 


HEN two dogs warm themselves, nose to nose, before a kitchen 
fire, how do they speak of Man, their master? Evidently, as two 
royalists would speak of a king, as two believers would speak of a God: 

“Man is great!” cries one. 

“ Man is good!” replies the other. 

“ He is the master.” 

“ He is the father.” 

“He builds the house ; he bakes the bread ; he makes the soup.” 

“He does everything ; he can do everything ; he has everything.” 

“ He is everywhere present, by railroads.” 

“He knows everything, by newspapers.” 

“He sees the smallest thing with the microscope, and the most distant 
with the telescope.” 

“ He knows the Past by history, and the Future by reason.” 

“He takes the lightning in his hand, when we go with him to hunt.” 

See, how you are esteemed by your courtiers, oh king of Nature !. by 
your faithful worshippers, oh God of flesh and bone! But do not intoxi- 
cate yourself with their praises, nor let yourself be deceived concerning 
your worth. The regard and legitimate admiration of the dog are not ad- 
dressed to the mere man, to the animal with two feet and a white, red, 
yellow, or black skin, so much as to the social man, living in an organized 
community with other human beings. 

The animal man has, on this planet, only just what is necessary to save 
him from dying of hunger: it is association, founded on the combined in- 
terest of individuals, which creates security, plenty and power. 

Daniel Foe, a true Saxon, full of faith in the ability and will of Man, has 
placed an individual alone in the presence of Nature. Robinson is not a 
man inexperienced and naked, far from it. He has lived in civilized soci- 
ety; he has participated in the treasure of Ideas, which our species has 
accumulated in common ; from the creation of the first bimana, to the age of 
Louis XIV. his muscular hands have received the education of labor. He 
carries with him almost all the materials of an advanced civilization, such 
as one finds concentrated on board a ship; he has clothes, shoes, tools, 
arms, ammunition, books, and the seed of cultivated grain. This grain 
alone, not such as is found growing wild in upper Egypt, but rounded, en- 
larged, and so to speak, animalized by culture, combines in itse]f the labor 
of ahundred generations. Robinson’s island is designedly placed in one 
of the most habitable latitudes ; the author has taken care to exclude from 
it every noxious animal, and to drain it, in advance, of all pestilential 
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marshes. And nevertheless, the life of this isolated individual seems to 
us to be suspended upon a thread ; we only begin to regard him as safe on 
the day when Robinson forms the rudiment of Association with his young 
man Friday. 7 

The necessity of Association is so evident that many species of animals 
have comprehended it before ourselves. 

Before Man existed, the ruminant’ animals lived in society upon the 
earth. Not only in families, like the wild goat, the isard and the chamois, 
but in tribes, like the gazelle, the antelope, the buffalo, and the wild sheep. 
The ruminants need long periods of security, in order to fill themselves 
with grass, and long continued repose, in order to pass this scanty nutri- 
ment from one stomach to another. What do they do? They associate ; 
they congregate, so that each may, in turn, stand sentry for the sake of 
common security. If the vigilance of the sentinels is at fault, if, by some 
accident, flight is impossible, they combine their forces for the common 
defence. The males form a square battalion, and present their horns to 
the enemy ; the females and the young are placed in safety in the centre. 

The same need has made the wild horse a social animal. Since they are 
obliged to pass their food through intestines sixty feet long, it is well to 
establish a mutual assurance against the surprises of the enemy. 

Ruminant animals and horses have formed only nomadic tribes. The 
beaver (also one of our predecessors in life and progress), has founded the 
earliest settled association: the village! They go to work to obstruct 
water courses, to lay frame works, to heap up embankments. What ani- 
mal, what man could have done so many things, all alone, by himself? 
They say to each other: “ we must work together, and, for greater conven- 
ience, we will live together.” 

The Apes, who now imitate us, but whom we formerly imitated, because 
they are our elder brothers, associate not only from motives of interest, but 
also for the pleasure of living together. But animal associations are limited 
in their development, like the perfectibility of the animal himself. They 
stop with the wandering, or stationary tribe, and do not know how to go 
beyond that. Assemble a million antelopes upon a pasture ground of Cen- 
tral Africa, you would never have more than a tribe. Ten thousand men, 
associated to struggle in common against the difficulty of living, can con- 
stitute a state, a small nation. 

Amid the innumerable causes of destruction which menace us, it is 
neither mildness of climate, nor fertility of soil, nor abundance of natural 
products, that can enable us to live a few years upon the earth: it is the 
strict and logical organization of Society. 

The savages of South America live in a climate incomparably mild ; they 
tread upon a soil where the fertile loam is often thirty feet deep. The 
banana, which can feed as many as a hundred persons on a single hectare 
of land, grows spontaneously ; and the average duration of human life is 
from twelve to thirteen years! This is because they practice and know 
only the association of the tribe. 

The English are born amid cold and fog, on a soil which produces noth- 
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ing of its own accord, except grass and oak trees ; their average life is 
thirty-nine years ! An Englishman lives three times as long as a savage, 
because he finds in his cradle a little invisible paper, a law of the great 
Brittanic Society. 

We (Frenchmen) also live thirty-nine years, and for a similar reason. 
Our average existence was only twenty-eight years and three quarters, in 
1789. The duration of fife has extended in proportion as society has ad- 
vanced. Let us hope that we shall extend it still more. To do so nothing 
else is requisite, but to extend and perfect the principle of Association. 

It does extend ; thanks to steam, which brings nearer the inhabitants of 
both poles ; to the press, which puts all ideas in common ; to speculation, 
which concentrates, first on one point, then on another, the capital of the 
entire world. 

It will perfect itself through the idea of Justice. No associations are 
lasting, but such as are loyal, and such as nobody is interested in dissolving 
by violence. No associations are loyal, but such as benefit equally all the 
associates. 

Is it to be said that the capitalist interested to the amount of a million in 
a business enterprise, and the mere stockholder of one hundred dollars, 
should draw the same dividend? Certainly not ; but they should share the 
profits in the same proportion ; otherwise, Right is violated. 

Men are unequal in their faculties of every kind, unequal in size, in vigor, * 
in intelligence, in riches ; but nature and chance have done well: we are 
all equals in right, because we are all invested with a character inviolable 
and sacred. I do not wish to send you to school to kings ; the school is 
bad ; but permit me a comparison. 

In the era of Divine right, the sovereign of twenty-five million men did 
not consider that he lowered himself by espousing the daughter of a little 
dethroned king. Great and small, rich or poor, fortunate or unfortunate, 
kings believed themselves all equals, by reason of the character august, 
inviolable, sacred, with which they were invested. In the same way, and 
more justly, Men, the kings of the world, are equals by the superiority of 
their nature, in spite of all accidental inequalities. An idiot, a paralytic 
fallen below the dog. Society reserves for him all his rights, because she 
sees in him a king dethroned. 

Look at the first and most indispensable of all associations, the family. 
Between a young girl of sixteen years and a man of thirty-five, the dispro- 
portion of forces is enormous ; nevertheless the law of all civilized nations 
takes, as the basis of the contract, the absolute equality of their rights. 

On the day when the family is enlarged by a child, what a disproportion 
between the father, in all the vigor of manhood, and this little, helpless 
being, who can do nothing but cry! They are equals in Right, and no 
one is ignorant that the life and property of the infant are inviolable and 
sacred, even for his father. Forty years later, the infant has become a 
man, the father has grown old, the disproportion is reversed ; but it is in 
vain that the old man falls into second childhood, his right remains intact. 

This law seems to you easy to obey, because in the association of the 
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family, instinct and sentiment trace the path to Justice. It is so natural to 
respect the right of those we love ! 

Soon the family extends, becomes the tribe, or village. Everybody is a 
sort of cousin in the village, or tribe. Sympathy still comes to the aid of 
natural equity. Patriotism is born later. It is a confused idea, a vague 
presentiment of the interest which binds us to all who speak our language 
and inhabit our country. A sympathy, less narrow, but quite as real, leads 
us to respect their rights and even to come to their aid. If you encounter 
a Frenchman in a village of Eastern Prussia, your heart beats a little more 
quickly ; an instinct, a secret pleasure informs you that this man is your 
natural associate, almost your friend. He was born at Toulouse, and you 
at Dunkirk; he is poor, and you rich ; he cuts stone, and you never cut 
anything but a quill; no matter, he belongs, like yourself, to the great 
association of the French people. You are impelled invincibly to give him 
the preference over the strangers who surround you. If a Prussian 
threatens to beat or rob him, you would make common cause with him, 
you would even take up arms to defend his right. 

I will suppose now that business calls you into the centre of Africa. You 
are among the Gallas, the most savage of all the negroes. Suddenly, in 
the middle of the path a white face presents itself. Your heart throbs, you 
rush forward! What joy! He is a Prussian of Keenigsburg. He is not 
well versed in the French language, and you yourself have only learned 
German at college ; he is a Protestant, you are a Catholic ; his standard is 
not of the same color as yours ; his fellow-citizens are perhaps engaged in 
putting yours to the sword on the Rhine; but what matter? Your pro- 
visions, arms, purse, all are at his service. Is he not a fellow-citizen of 
Europe? A member of the great European association? The first who 
attacks him will have an affair with you. This is what one says to himself 
among the Gallas! 

But if, three months after, in a savage island, in the midst of serpents, 
crocodiles and jaguars, you should meet a Gallas, this glossy figure and 
these dishevelled locks will inspire you only with confidence and joy. He 
is black, a Pagan, and feeds on raw flesh, but he is a man like yourself, a 
member of the great association of men: you need each other to struggle 
against death. 

Ah ! well, remember in every place, at all times, that the earth is a re- 
volving island, where cold, heat, bad air, hunger, thirst, pestilence, and a 
hundred deadly forces rage, day and night, for the destruction of Man. 
You will comprehend then that you are the natural associate of all living 
men, without distinction of color, language, or country ; that the union of 
all individual efforts is the only system of tactics which can vanquish the 
common enemy ; that your combined powers, resources, and enlightment, 
will barely suffice to win the victory. When this truth shall have pene- 
trated your brain, until it has become an integral part of yourself, the heart 
will enter into sympathy. The practice of good will have for you the attrac- 
tion of the liveliest pleasure ; you will embrace in a large and magnificent 
amity all those who, with yourself, are fighting the great battle ; and the 
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mere idea of despoiling, or injuring one of your companions in arms, would 
excite in you a repulsion mingled with disgust. 

The dream of universal association has already assumed, in Europe at 
least, a beginning of reality. The great exhibitions, which tend to raise to 
acommon level the industry of all nations ; the commercial treaties which 
timidly prepare the way for free trade, the international postal agreements, 
more and more favorable to the circulation of ideas ; the laws for the extra- 
dition of criminals, that mutual insurance against crime ; the suppression of 
letters of marque ; the combination of all European capitalists, without dis- 
tinction of origin, especially where a work of public utility is projected ; the 
subscriptions of benevolence, which are opened simultaneously in twenty 
countries at once, on the mere rumor of a private misfortune : here, if I do 
not deceive myself, are the pledges of a great treaty which, within a hun- 
dred years, will establish the European family. But many years will elapse, 
before Europe herself will comprehend that there can be no enduring asso- 
ciation, except upon the basis of absolute Right. 

Nations and individuals enter into association because it offers visible 
advantages, but the great preoccupation of each associate is to curtail the 
share of the others for his own profit. Ask a hundred Europeans, what 
they mean by a good business? Ninety men of them will reply directly, or 
indirectly : “One, where you make more than the other partners, with 
less labor.” What was the principal anxiety of the French: people, at the 
time of the celebrated treaty of commerce? Zo rout the English. A vast 
majority of the English nation cherished, on their own side, a hope equally 
sweet. And there has been murmuring in both camps when experience 
has shown that nobody was routed. The same principle, I regret to say, 
governs all associations, without excepting even the most natural and an- 
cient ones. Of two partners in marriage, the one who recieves double what 
he, or she has given, is considered to have made a lucky match. But the 
luckiest matches are not the best, and we may affirm, as a general proposi- 
tion, that all associations founded on injustice result in bankruptcy. 

Is it necessary that I should prove this ? Then listen: 

The French monarchy in 1788 was founded on the denial of Right. 
Those who worked the most received the least and vice versa. Power 
(king, nobility and clergy,) resembled those rijahs of India, who cause them- 
selves to be carried in a palanquin of gold by naked men. The bearers 
are stark naked, because the capital destined to clothe them, has been con- 
centrated in the form of a palanquin. If it were desired to clothe them, it 
would be necessary to cut off a fringe of the palanquin and carry it to the 
melting pot. In other words, to bring the comparison nearer home, the 
monarchy of 1788 resembled a great Russian Lord who maintains a danc- 
ing girl at the rate of two thousand dollars per month, whilst three thou- 
sand peasants die of starvation on his estates. If the peasants could eat in 
proportion to the labor they expend, Miss Amanda would no longer have 
two thousand dollars a month to nibble. 

Power, in 1788, was associated with the French people, as the rijah with 
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his bearers, as the Russian prince with his peasantry. The results of such 
an organization are not hard to foresee. The class which consumes with- 
out producing is debased by plethora: the class which produces without 
consuming is debased by privations. The day will come when the poor 
producers aer no longer sufficiently numerous, or strong, to minister to the 
caprices, the vanity, the artificial and insolent needs of the master who 
works them. 

If statistics tell the truth, it is at the age of twenty-seven years 
that the individual begins to repay Society for the advances she has made 
him. Until then we live on credit. Every man who died at the age of 
twenty-seven years, or earlier, bears into the tomb a capital, which must be 
carried to profit and loss. If he had lived to the age of thirty-seven years a 
laborious life, he would have been able, in ten years, to repay with interest, 
what he had received. 

Hence, it follows, that the calculations on the average of human life are 
not an object of vain curiosity, but the indispensible basis of an economical 
balance sheet. The more we can prolong the average term of life beyond 
the period of twenty-seven years, the easier it will be for Society to regain 
the advances she has made us. 

But it is stated by the tables of Duvillard, that the average of human life 
in France was twenty-eight years and three quarters, before the revolution 
of 1789. 

In other words, the bearers of the palanquin and those who caused them- 
selves to be carried, died at the age of twenty-eight years and three quar- 
ters, on an average. Thus, each individual, having but twenty-one months 
in which to cancel his debt to society, necessarily died insolvent, and 1789 
was not only a revolution, but a bankruptcy. And it is from an instinct of 
economy, as much as from a sentiment of hatred, that the National Con- 
vention has abolished the palanquin. 


The type of association, if France would believe it, is not the palanquin, 
but the omnibus. 

A modest Parisian, who wants to go from the Madeleine to the Bastille, 
can choose between the hackney coach and the omnibus. The hackney 
coach, when he rides alone, will cost him forty cents and three quarters of 
an hour ; the omnibus, which is an association on wheels, costs him only 
half an hour and three cents. The State, or great French society, gives 
neither encouragement, nor succour.to the proprietors of the omnibus ; in 
return, it does not subject them to any superintendence ; it does not im- 
pose upon them the burthen of a license, although it often sees them as- 
sembled to the number of twenty or more. The citizen, who goes afoot on 
the side-walk, is not compelled to pay a cent to diminish the expense, or 
fetter the freedom of these quiet travellers. 

In fact, I tell you that the omnibus is not only a carriage on four wheels, 
it is the chariot of progress, the symbol of pacific association founded on 
liberty. You enter it when you please, you leave it without asking permis- 
sion of any one ; all travellers have the same rights, for their money, with- 
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out preference of birth ; the conductor, a model authority, renders courte- 
ous obedience to the public which sustains him ; he never thinks of tyran- 
nizing over his masters. 

Whatever may be your conversation, or the shape of your hat, or the 
newspaper you read, he will take care not to charge you a cent too much, 
nor to make a fat lady sit down on your lap, which would be, I dare say, 
an intolerable oppression. This wholly private functionary expresses no 
opinion, does not act with offensive zeal, perpetrates no abuse, because the 
omnibus is an association separate from politics and all its absurd conse- 
quences. 

Do you comprehend now why the mob, stupid and brutal people, al- 
ways begin the overthrow of the laws by overturning the omnibuses ? 

I wish people would never make revolutions ; because revolutions al- 
ways break, burn, or destroy something, and because even the least de- 
structive of them has, for its certain effect, to arrest Progress. 

I wish the citizens of our country, when they feel the need of attempting 
in common some useful enterprize, could associate freely, to the number of 
twenty thousand or more, as they associate to the number of thirty to go 
from the Madeleine to the Bastille. You can guess, friendly reader, why I 
italicise the word freely. 

If the State should replace the driver by a policeman, and the conductor 
by a superintendent of convicts, the omnibus would be converted, by the 
fact, into a moving prison, and no one would any longer enter it, except by 
constraint and compulsion. Everybody would take to the hackney coaches, 
although they do not go so fast and cost more. 

I wish, too, that citizens would not let politics enter into their associations, 
when it has no business there. If the passengers in the omnibus display 
the red flag at all the doors, they justify the invasion of the policeman and 
jailor. 

Unhappily, the French people have a monomania for mixing up politics 
with everything they undertake, and the State duly warned by a sufficiently 
long experience, sees everywhere, beforehand, political designs under cover. 
It would be very desirable that government and governed should come 
to a good understanding for awhile, and consecrate a neutral ground for 
attempts at association. 

If there be any task sacred and deserving of respect, here below, it is 
the exercise of benevolence. When citizens associate to alleviate the mis- 
ery of others, whatever may be their numerical force, or financial ability, it 
does not, at first sight, appear that they could arouse the suspicions of any 
one, nor that they should be subject to scrutiny. But why should a society 
for distributing bread, or soup, out of gaiety of heart display a political 
Standard? 1f the government think itself threatened, it will interpose its 
authority ; the society, attacked in its independence, feels itself aggrieved, 
and two important powers, one public, the other private, come to blows 
over the backs of the poor, in the name of St. Vincent de Paul! 

The most amusing part of this affair (sad enough in other respects) is 
that the French government, to show itself impartial, has assailed the in- 
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dependence of the Freemasons. But the first law of Freemasonry is, not 
to touch politics at all. It is an ancient and respectable association founded 
upon absolute rationalism and pure philanthrophy. What interest has any 
one in violating its independence? What profit can be derived from this 
assault? It has introduced political agitations into an element hitherto 
tranquil and serene. The proclamation of a sort of dictatorship has had 
the immediate effect of alienating the “ Scotch rite ” and dividing the “ Na- 
tional ceremony.” 

After these two acts of authority, the citizens who govern us have founded 
the “Society of the Prince Imperial.” The object is excellent, but the 
system deplorable. Why give a political color to an association of private 
philanthrophy? If government thought proper to establish a bank of loans 
for the benefit of the poor, it had only to propose a law. If some thou- 
sands of honorable individuals see fit to unite in this good work, the official 
character is superfluous. The title of a charitable association should never 
be exclusive. The society of St. Vincent de Paul, by its mere name, ex- 
cludes certain classes of Frenchmen ; the society of the Prince Imperial 
excludes others. A society for giving credit to laborers does not need to 
be dynastic ; a soup society does not need to be clerical. 

The government we have, is sufficiently enlightened to comprehend, that 
itis necessary to decentralize, i. e., to restrict the sphere of the State to 
political matters, and leave everything else to citizens, associated freely ac- 
cording to their affinities, needs and resources. But a statesman does not 
cease to be a man. He promises to touch nothing ; he cannot avoid putting 
his hand to everything. To-day itis from self-love, to-morrow from generos- 
ity, generally from force of habit, in obedience to the somewhat communis- 
tic tradition of all French governments. 

This tendency of our leaders is encouraged by the complicity of the citi- 
zens. Each of us, when he thinks of doing something beautiful, or useful, 
demands, as a right, the aid of government. Every painter who is pleased 
with his own picture, will complain of injustice, if thirty-seven million 
citizens do not tax themselves to buy it. Every literary man who has 
written a crude book, demands in the name of public interest, that thirty- 
seven million Frenchmen, some millions of whom do not know how to read, 
should cause it to be printed at public expense. These pretensions, suffi- 
ciently absurd on the part of individuals, become altogether intolerable on 
that of societies. Each of these, tn exchange for the services it renders, 
demands privileges, honors, and above all, contributions from the public 
purse. It wishes to compel all citizens, rich or poor, as a duty, to support 
a part of its expenses. 

Ah ! good people, do not undertake more than you can, yourselves, ac- 
complish with your own resources, and demand, instead of aid, that the 
State will leave you to work in peace. This is the way things are done in 
England, the land of Association. But how shall we succeed in introduc- 
ing a thing so simple and evidently liberal, into our habits? It would be 
necessary to have in our hands a newspaper as widely circulated as the 
Century (le Siecle,) but without any political bias ; to importune the pub- 
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lic from day to day, hammering every morning on the same nail ; to preach 
association to it in every form, to make it touch with its finger the advan- 
tages which it can derive, and at what price ; to relate to it the history of 
existing societies, to enumerate the services they have rendered, to suggest 
new ones, in short to repeat without intermission, “ Carthage must be des- 
troyed.” Carthage, in the present case, is the impotence of isolated indi- 
vidualism. 

A good tradesman of polite manners meets a stupid and brutal hack- 
driver, at the foot of the street of Martyrs. The hill is steep, the carriage 
is overloaded, the horse can do no more; the man, if indeed he deserves 
the name of man, picks up a billet of wood from before the door of a baker 
and begins to beat the poor brute cruelly. What can the tradesman do? 
He is humane, but feeble and isolated. He will suffer without saying any- 
ing, or if he risk an observation, he will turn the blows upon himself. 

But, suppose he should take part in an association founded for the pro- 
tection of domestic animals. See, how much stronger he becomes! He 
does not speak in his own name, but in the name of a perfect army of good 
and honest men like himself. If he requests the intervention of a police- 
man, he is sure not to ask in vain: the society, of which he is a part, has 
recompenses, all ready, for the inferior agents who aid in the good work. 

If the misfortune should occur that he became a victim to his zeal, his as- 
sociation would unite with him before the courts and would urge, in com- 
mon, the suppression of a violence which interests them all. If some day, 
it should be discovered that the penalties, prescribed by law against brutal- 
ities of a certain kind, left something still to be desired, (which I believe is 
the case,) the society for the protection of animals would be the means of 
organizing a peaceful agitation, of inducing petitions, of laying them before 
the Senate, of demanding a more stringent law and of infusing its ideas 
into the heart of the cabinet and legislature. 

Did it ever happen to you to hunt over a plain for ten hours, under an 
August sun, without starting any game, not even the smallest rabbit ? You 
returned vexed, cursing the reckless destruction, which has depopulated 
your province of game, as is the case in nine tenths of France. The 
poachers are known to you and the receivers of the game too. You know, 
in regard to the matter that the Silver Lion hotel overflowed with game fif- 
teen days before the opening of the season, and that young partridges 
were served up at the table of the magistrates themselves. But, since 
you are only an isolated individual, your power is confined to a few private 
and useless maledictions. 

Suppose, on the other hand, that all the hunters of France combined in 
asociety for the protection of game. They raise a subscription; vote a 
fund consecrated especially to the suppression of poaching ; they offer a 
premium to the guards and policemen for each indictment ; they set detec- 
tives to watch the receivers of game, consign them, in case of need, to the 
police for correction, and commence civil proceedings against them. See, 
how strong you are. Within three years, France would be: stocked with 
hares and partridges, like Germany, where game multiplies, because it is 
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protected by private associations. It is true that the pleasures of the 
chase would cost you some two dollars more, every year, but you could well 
afford to spend five dollars for a permit which lays you under no restric- 
tions. 

What I say with regard to the chase, fishermen have a right to apply to 
themselves. Let them combine by the township, or pond, to check the de- 
population of French waters, or even to re-stock them, which daily becomes 
easier to do. If ever the smallest expense has yielded exorbitant profits, 
itis this. Try it! 

I have not time to enumerate all the associations which remain to be 
established among us ; but I will sketch, with a few strokes of my pen, a 
sort of castle in the air, to show you the great results which can be effected 
by a good deal of union and a little money. 

There are, in our own country, a million of persons employed as well in 
commerce as in industry. Of this imposing number, it is estimated that 
seventy thousand individuals travel, almost the whole year ; dining at a 
hotel ; obliged to pass the evening and a part of the night at a coffee-house. 
Persons employed in sedentary pursuits very rarely eat at the houses of 
their employers. They are condemned, like travellers, to the life of the 
coffee-house and restaurant. These are bad, and expensive, without 
counting the scourge of drink-money which takes, in most cases, about 
two cents a day. 

I will suppose that one of these persons employed as above, either as a 
traveller, or stationary, should be admitted as a favor, to go through the 
saloons of the Jockeyclub. “Good heavens!” he would cry, on behold- 
ing this luxurious splendor, “it is necessary to have millions of income to 
inhabit an apartment like that! Itis a pity. My coffee would seem bet- 
ter, if I could take it here every day.” 

Workman, my brave friend, if you will give me one cent per day and 
prove to half your comrades that they are interested on doing like yourself, I 
will engage to give you ten jockey-clubs in Paris and twenty-four others in 
the large towns of France. One cent per day is half what you expend in 
drink-money, and in the combination I propose, you will no longer have any 
drink-money to pay. You will be better fed, into the bargain, and at a 
cheaper rate; you will be insured against being poisoned by adulterated 
liquors. For one cent per day, thirty cents per month, three dollars and 
sixty cents per year, you will begin by economising seven dollars and thirty 
cents per year on drink-money and more than twenty dollars, I am certain, 
in the ordinary expense of your food. By means of this light expense, or 
rather of this economy, you will find, in all important towns, a home of your 
own, a library of your own, books, newspapers, furniture, crockery, servants 
and attendance of your own. - For your business, a centre of communica- 
tion, an office, easy and cordial relations with those same clients who often 
shut their doors in your face. What say you? that I dream. You will do 
well to see that I do not. ;, 

If one half of French workmen would resolve to profit by the benefits 
of association, “‘ The commercial and industrial club” would dispose every 
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year of a revenue of eighteen hundred thousand dollars. Five hundred 
thousand persons paying one cent per day! that seems like nothing, at 
first sight; but Arithmetic, which shines for everybody, shows us that 
500,000 X $3.60 = $1,800,000.00, neither more nor less. The Jockey-club 
has to pay twenty thousand dollars rent for a first story. An entire build- 
ing can be rented at the same price in any quarter of Paris. There is not 
acontractor who would not be ready to construct, on the two banks of the 
Seine, ten new houses worth two hundred thousand dollars each, if he were 
guaranteed, on lease, a return of ten per cent. At Marseilles, at Lyon, at 
Bordeaux and in first class centres, the rent would probably be as high as 
at Paris ; but I know an infinite number of secondary towns, where a pal- 
ace, or at least a splendid mansion could be rented for from five to six thou- 
sand dollars a year. It is not, therefore; ninety establishments, which we 
have to create for eighteen hundred thousand dollars, but perhaps fifty. 
The construction, or fitting up of their buildings would last a year, and 
give work to many thousand of laborers, which is never a matter to be 
despised. 

The restaurant and coffee rooms would be conducted by a person em- 
ployed by the society, chosen by a commission, and engaged to furnish pro- 
visions, at cost. He would be allowed a profit of so much per cent, ten, or 
twelve, for example, not on the business of each day, according to the arith- 
metic of the keepers of restaurants, but on that of the year. The most 
respectable gentlemen of Grenoble have established a food society on this 
basis, which succeeds well and has solved, to a very satisfactory extent, the 
problem of cheap living. 

For the nourishment of the mind, we might treat with the Franklin Soci- 
ety, which has everywhere established libraries, constantly renewed. A 
traveller would take a book on his rounds, when he leaves Paris, and would 
exchange it twenty times, from club to club, the whole length of his jour- 
ney. 

If the members thoroughly understood their own interests, they would 
not show themselves at all exclusive, and would open the doors of their as- 
sociation to all respectable people in the town. The fish-mongers of Lon- 
don, avery ancient and respectable corporation, have admitted Prince 
Albert to their midst ; they have even awarded him the presidency. 

The effect would be very good and moral, if the heads of great houses, 
Dollfus, Arles Dufour, Hackett, Devrinck and others like them, would 
sometimes come and seat themselves familiarly in the midst of their clerks, 
around the table of their club. The colonels of the guard dine well at the 
mess with their officers, and sometimes it is a subordinate who presides. 

The manufacturers and rich merchants, to whom I have submitted this 
project, have all replied: “We would gladly enter into a combination 
which would increase the well-being of those we employ.” Some have 
added that they would enter the names ofall the persons in their office, and 
would pay the assessments with hearty good will. That would be three 
hundred and sixty dollars more or less, in the general expenses of a house 
ofa hundred persons ? All the leading partners of a firm, those especially, 
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who keep nine or ten travellers on the roads, know that they would be 
gainers, by creating respectable houses of entertainment, from which gamb- 
ling and debauchery were excluded. The clerk who would spend the night 
in dissipation, (for men are not perfect,) would fear lest he might be ex- 
cluded, or censured by his equals. Another, before giving his old coat toa 
servant in livery, would go to the expense of a new collar. 

I confide to the sagacity of our young merchants, to the dexterity of our 
young manufacturers the task of completing this sketch and putting it into 
execution. There are some details to be found out, some gaps to be filled, 
and probably, some difficulties to be overcome. It is the business of the 
parties interested. I have furnished the suggestion ; apply it, who will. 

It is not necessary that the majesty of great associations should prevent us 
from seeing what is useful and ingenious in smallest ones. This book you 
are reading, is composed by a little association in the workshop of M. 
Lahure. A work being given’ them to do, certain workmen undertake it 
jointly, divide it according to their aptitudes, apportion the salary to the 
service rendered, arouse mutual emulation, do away with a multitude of 
useless movements, accomplish the work better and more quickly, and in- 
crease by twenty-five per cent. the product of their day’s labor. What do 
you say to that? 


44> 
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NOTES. 


Ir seems that Archbishop Purcell of Cincinnati, has taken up the 
cudgel in defence of Catholic free thought. Thomas Vickers, the 
radical preacher in the same city, reminds the Archbishop of his 
position in a church, notorious the world over, and in all ages, as 
the foe of free thought. He quotes the Pope against the Archbishop 
with so much effect, that there appears for the first time a reason why 
the famous “ Enciclia” should have been issued. It was not another 
“ Bull against the comet” after all, but a “palpable hit” at home. 
Mr. Vickers says : 

**T cannot but congratulate the Archbishop, on his syllabus of answers 
to my questions. In some respects he is decidedly in advance of his mas- 
ter, the Pope: nay, he is a rank heretic, and as such is in great danger of 
being excommunicated, and perhaps burned. Let us see what the Pope 
says on the one hand, and the Archbishop on the other. I translate from 
the authorized edition of the Lettere Encyclyce, of 1864: 


THE POPE, THE ARCHBISHOP. 

1. It is a damnable error to maintain 1. “There is no power, human or 
that “every man is free to embrace and_ divine, that forces a man to believe a 
profess that religion which his reason religion, or anything else, against his own 
leads him to believe to be true,” (§III, honest, enlightened convictions.” 

XV.) 
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2 Itis adamnable error to maintain 2. “I do not want a union of Church 
that “the Church ought to be separated and State —I deprecate such a union.” 
from the State, and the State from the 
Church.” (§ VII, LV.) 

3. The Pope calls Bible Societies | 3. The Archbishop says he proposed 
“ pestilences,” and says he has often con- to join the Bible Society, and help circu- 
demned them in the severest language. late the Bible. 

(§ IV.) 

I think the question will occur to every one, which represents the Ro- 
mish Church, the Pope or the Archbishop of Cincinnati ? ” 

Mr. Vickers reviews the Archbishop’s fine array of names within 
the church, as illustrations of free thought, and shows that “ those of 
them who took the liberty of thinking for themselves, lost favor with 
the church, and those who retained his favor so far from being illus- 
trations, were the bitter opponents of free thought.” Whereupon the 
Archbishop turns and pays upon the radical “pigmy” with great 
rhetorical violence. 

It is a straight and narrow path from the Archbishop’s cathedral 
to Mr. Vickers’s Free Hall, and few there are, perhaps, who find it. 
But this controversy is said to have awakened a general interest, and 
won both fame and honor for Mr. Vickers. Why should it not be pub- 
lished? Mr. Purcell would contribute, no doubt, and circulste the 
document throughout his diocese in the interests of “ free thought.” 
Meanwhile, why does it not occur to the Evangelical Protestants that 
they are themselves but loiterers on the way? 


SCHILLER has left an Epigram which puts the whole of modern 
controversy with Christian theology in a nutshell. It needs but to be 
stated : 


“ Give me that which thou know ’st —I’ll receive and attend ; 
But thou giv ’st me thyself — prithee, spare me, my friend !” 


SopHta CHARLOTTE, first queen of Prussia, is said to have been a 
very remarkable woman. She died in her thirty-seventh year. She 
delighted in history, philosophy, and in questions of theology. Just 
before her death, when it was proposed that a Calvanist minister 
should be introduced into her apartment, she exclaimed, “ Let me 
die in peace, without disputing upon this occasion.” One of her 
ladies of honor was so affected at the apparent irreligiousness of her 
remark as to shed tears. But the queen comforted her, saying, “ Do 
not cry for me, for I am now going to satisfy my curiosity on the 
principles of things, which Leibnitz could not explain to me, on 
space, infinity, on being, on nothing ; and I am preparing for the 
king, my husband, the show of my funeral, where he will have 
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another opportunity for the display of his magnificence.” The minis- 
ter of the French church, who finally attended her, found her so calm 
and courageous, he forgot to exhort her. She said to him, “I have 
for twenty years seriously studied my religion, and have read the 
books that treated of it with too much application to be in any doubt 
as to my principles. You cannot mention anything to me but what 
I have read ; and what you can say to me will certainly add nothing 
to my opinion.” It is evident that she regarded her priest as only a 
man of books. 


WE are assured by the author of the following, that it conceals a 
moral. 


THE BOOMERANG. 


STRAIGHT through the air 
Myself I bear, 

I whirl, I curve, 
With steady nerve, 

I upward go, 

But hear the foe, 
And check my flight, 
He lurks behind, 
Him I must mind, — 
For I’m an ass 

And love the fight, — 
I backward turn 

And downward pass 
On foe to steal 

With eyes that burn 
To see him reel, — 
Yet nothing gain: 
My foes increase, 

I feed on pain, 

And die for PEACE! 


Ir one should seek a distinction between morals and religion, per- 
haps it may be found in this. The one is command and penalty, the 
other is delight. In the one case I am conscious of self, of obeying. 
In the other, I forget self, and know only that I like to do what I am 
doing. Horatio says to Hamlet, 


“ Our duty to your honor.” 


Hamlet quickly corrects the half-friendship, exclaiming, 


“ Your /oves as mine to you.” 
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Mr. Wasson has prepared a treatise, entitled, “ Man and the State: 
a Criticism of Political Doctrine in America.” It is not at all a repe- 
tition of what has been said before, but may prove rather startling 
than too familiar. The subordinate title does not perhaps express 
the full breadth of it, as it embraces a consideration of modern politi- 
cal doctrine in general. We understand that Mr. Wasson would be 
willing to read this as a course of lectures, were he desired. 


Mr. Weiss is giving a course of six lectures, in Worcester, upon 
the “Greek Religious Ideas.” These are lectures reduced to writing 
from an extempotaneous course delivered a few years ago in Boston. 
The moral and religious ideas involved in the principal myths, are 
explained, and the development of the religious sentiment from its 
germs in the human mind, is illustrated. 


Epwarp C. Towne has been giving a course of lectures, Sunday 
afternoons, on “Theodore Parker and Christianity,” in Mercantile 
Hall, Boston. From a report given of one of these lectures, we take 
the following : . 


“Tt was argued against Mr. Parker that he was ‘more a Mohamme- 
dan than a Christian.’ It is true his ideas called that perfection of 
theism which the Church called rejection ; he did not, like the Evan- 
gelists, proclaim a Hebrew man, God, and a Hebrew book, divine ; 
but wherein did his teachings resemble those of the Koran? Parker 
taught of an ever-present, watchful providence, working for good in 
all; the Koran, an arbitrary autocrat, jealous of his power, and 
prompter to punish than bless. The followers of Mahomet believed 
themselves put poor instruments in the hands of a God who, in the 
beginning, took a handful of clay, out of which he ordained that all 
mankind should be made, and, breaking it in two, tossed half into 
hell, exclaiming, “ This to Ae//, and I care not!” and the other half 
to heaven, saying, “ And this to heaven, and J care not/” Mr. 
Parker expunged from his theory the system of the Meccan camel- 
driver, and taught ove instead of the bared scimetar. It was reserved 
for Orthodox Christianity to borrow the robes of Islam and preach a 
jealous, angry God! Was Theodore Parker to be pushed from the 
broad platform of Christianity, not even to be allowed a back seat, 
because he worshipped the All-Father and denied divinity to the car- 
penter of Nazareth? The distance to be travelled between the 
prophet of Mecca and the chosen apostle of the higher law, passed 
through High and Moderate Calvinism — from a God of Will toa 
God of Love ! 


“THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION,” is conducting a course of 
Thursday evening lectures, in Cambridge, Mass., the first of which 
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was given by C. A. Bartol, on “The Idea of God.” Among those 
who are to speak, are John Weiss, F. E. Abbott, and R. W. Emerson. 


“THE Free Reticious Cus” which holds regular meetings every 
month at some private residence in Boston, met on Monday morning 
Nov. 18. at Mr. John T. Sargent’s. The opening essay was read by 
John Weiss of Watertown. We may claim for the Radical the follow- 
ing report by C. K. Whipple, which he has furnished for the Ani- 
Slavery Standard. Referring to the essay by Mr. Weiss, he says : 


“Tt was a very able essay, teaching the immanenge of God in pres- 
ence and action everywhere and perpetually, in opposition to the pop- 
ular theory of occasional miraculous intervention in past times, limi- 
ted to those times. 

““The company being invited, according to custom, freely to com- 
ment on this paper, or on matters suggested by it, Miss Lizzie Doten, 
a distinguished advocate of the ideas called “ Spiritualism,” spoke of 
the bearing of that faith upon the doctrine of miracles. 

“ Spiritualists, she said, do not believe in supernaturalism. There 
are no interpositions of Providence, interfering with the regular oper- 
ation of the natural laws. All God’s works are regular and orderly. 
The manifestations of Spiritualism are not supernatural. They de- 
pend on some law which we do not yet understand, but we doubt not 
that it is one of the normal laws of spirit. Mind disembodied acts 
normally upon mind embodied. Reason, a limited power, pushes its 
search till it meets what Herbert Spencer calls the ‘ the unknown and 
the unknowable ;’ but then faith, a divine principle, comes in, which 
gives us further results, and of a higher order. 

“Mr Longfellow suggested that the word supernatural is used in 
such varied senses, that discourse upon it cannot be well understood 
unless each person defines his idea of it. 

“ A. Bronson Alcott agreed in the importance of accurate definition. 
‘ Preternatural’ would sometimes express the idea intended better 
than ‘supernatural.’ His own idea was that all men who have acted 
greatly on the world have ascended from the sphere of the natural 
and preternatural to the supernatural. 

“ Mrs. Julia Ward Howe expressed her satisfaction in having heard 
the Essay, and commented on some of its positions. She ended by 
saying — There is no antithesis between the real and the ideal. The 
ideal is to rule the future. The real is striving to overtake the ideal. 

“Lord Amberley said he was glad to have heard an Essay intended 
to show the unity and constancy of the operations of nature ; an idea 
in which he thoroughly agreed. He had been favored with the oppor- 
tunity of hearing the same paper read a few days before ; and this 
second reading had given him a better understanding and a higher 
appreciation of it. 

“Mrs. Cheney said that the’ grand thought of the Essay, the eternal 
method of progression of the divine, was a just and noble one. She 
had heard Margaret Fuller discourse upon it long ago in Boston ; and 





she was glad to recognize the fact that every year more and more 
people are ascending to the understanding and acceptance of this 
truth. 

“ Rev. David A. Wasson was the next speaker. He did not doubt 
the continuity of nature, but was not sure that that continuity was al- 
ways traceable. There is method, no doubt, but many things in his- 
tory cannot be apparently adjusted to it. The mythological stories 
of the Gospels, though quite unworthy of credit as facts, have yet a 
real value, because they express great and fruitful truths. 

“What had been said on the necessity of accurate use of language 
and definition of terms, reminded him to say that we need the words 
‘Spiritualist and Spiritualism,’ as the antithesis of ‘ Materialist and 
Materialism.’ He thought that the people and the system now known 
by the former of these terms should rather be called Spiritists, and 
Spiritism. 

“Miss Doten did not admit the necessity or the desirableness of 
the change of name proposed, and made some further statements re- 
specting the faith of those whose ideas she represented. 

“Mrs. Lucretia Mott said she had been glad to hear an expression 
of the full faith of the Spiritualists in divine and eternal law ; in view 
of this she could heartily rejoice in the obvious fact that their move- 
ment is doing more than any other movement to break up the ideas 
popularly called a ‘ plan of salvation,’ a ‘scheme of redemption,’ etc. 
This reform, like others, however, must of necessity be gradual in its 
operation. The various grades in religious society are still needed, 
and each must use its own method until it understands some other 
to be better. 

“The Essay, Mrs. Mott thought, was admirable in its methods of 
asserting Divine Providence, and justifying the ways of God to man. 
It was even more convincing than at the first hearing, (Mrs. Mott was 
with Lord and Lady Amberley at a smaller meeting where it was 
first read), and, far from finding the repetition wearisome, she wished 
she had a week for the careful study of it. 

“Year by year, more and more people are prepared to accept the 
plain statement of these ideas. Elias Hicks long ago taught this 
same doctrine ; and when some timid members of the Society of 
Friends questioned him in regard to it, he asked impressively — Are 
we to go back to miracles? 

“Let us carry the high truths suggested in this Essay into life ; 
into social and civil life, into business, and politics. Perhaps here 
is where our friends the Spiritualists fail, since they are said not to 
be reformatory in practice. We need to show forth our faith by our 
activity in all good works. The natural and the spiritual ought never 
to be spoken of antagonistically. Both belong to man, and both 
should be recognized and cultivated in childhood ; for, by so recog- 
nizing both, we gain the benefit of both. 

“Elias Hicks once expressed his idea by saying, at the close of a 
meeting where these ideas had been in controversy — To the Christ 
who was never crucified, who never died or was buried, and who had 
no need to rise from the dead, I commend you. 

“The great fault in Spiritualism, Mrs. Mott said, seemed to her to 
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be its looking beyond the grave instead of attending to the present 
life and state. We need to apply all truths to life ; to teach the gos- 
pel of truth and humanity for present uses as well as future ones, 
Most conversions are made to sects, comparatively few to truth and 
love. We dwell rather in Judaism than Christianity, through the 
prevailing false reverenee for the Bible, the Sabbath, and the sacra- 
ments. We have not yet learned to treat these things simply and 
naturally. 

, “Robert Dale Owen was the next speaker. Referring to the criti- 
cism on nomenclature that had been made, he said—The French 
say spiritist and spiritism, but even if these terms are more accurate, 
they would mislead the mass of hearers here, and thus would be ob- 
jectionable. If asked as to his own religious belief, he would prefer 
to call himself a Jesuit, only that this term, instead of bearing its 
proper signification, a follower of the ideas taught by Jesus, had been 
made by circumstances to convey a meaning far different. For the 
society with which he was identified, he preferred the name Spiritual- 
ist, as having a more extended meaning than the other. 

* He liked the Essay, because it taught the universality of law. All 
that we perceive is natural. Between the two worlds, visible and in- 
visible, there is but a thin veil. We should give as fair an examina- 
tion to Spiritualism as to any phenomena of the natural world ; ex- 
amine the ultra-mundane, as far as we can reach it, as carefully as 
the mundane. If the evidence for the Scripture miracles be unsatis- 
factory and insufficient, let that be plainly declared. Dr. Temple, 
the distinguished Master of the Rugby School, and one of the authors 
of “Essays and Reviews,” says that miracles have now become a 
stumbling-block. The wonders of Spiritualism are not miracles. I 
believe them all to be in accordance with great natural laws ; and 
these are to be found only by patient and faithful searching. 

“ Among the members and guests at this meeting, besides those 
whom I have already mentioned, were the venerable James Mott, of 
Philadelphia, Miss Mattie Griffith, whose noble Anti-Slavery work is 
remembered by all readers of THE STANDARD, Miss Louisa Alcott, 
Miss Stevenson, and Mrs. Severance. The occasion was felt by all, 
I believe, to be a feast of good things. I hope the crumbs thus 
hastily collected will prove acceptable.” 
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SO 1tHE BATTLE THRIVES. 


THANKFULLY the banners go 
To skies that no more lower, 
And cannons boom that from the foe 
Bring home a festal hour. 


Proclaim the news through every State, 
No longer is there doubt, 

The flag of freedom symbols Fare, 
And foes are put to rout. 


O firm and true the North shall stand 
And guard its fair won trust, 

Build high and grand o’er sacred land 
The temple of the Just. 


IL. 

Two trial-years have come and gone, 
And brave exulting song: 

The shadows of the kindling dawn, 
Concealed the ancient wrong. 


Ah! precious blood but half redeems, 
The battle is not done ; 

Not yet fulfilled are early dreams, 
And peace has not begun. 


il. 

Give Fate her ways of high behest, 
She tries the reins and proves, — 

Fair Freedom fettered with the best 
O’ercomes by tardy moves ; 


She rules above the wiles of foe, — 
What boots the fresh assault ? 

Here’s cheer to the final overthrow! 
The land corrects its fault. 
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To tireless duty northmen come, — Eccle: 


No perfect work shall lag; a faith 

No sound is heard of fife or drum, life, 1a 

They bear no symbol-flag. organ 
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The waiting ages hold the palm, me 

And they the loyal plan, ot “ 
Whose Faith is their unending psalm 
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Their foe once dead is risen friend, 
Now blessing on their lives ; miss 
They share one fortune to the end, says 
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BOOK NOTICES. on 


A NEw MIRACLE-PLAY WITH THE MIRACLES OMITTED. 


[Jesus der Christ. Ein Stiick fiir die Volksbiihne, neun Handlungen mit einem 
Nachspiel. von A. B. Dulk. Stuttgart: Verlag von Emil Ebner. 1865. 12mo. 
pp VI. 280.] 

In the drama “ Jesus the Christ,” we have the singular phenomenon of a 
modern miracle-play written from a rationalistic stand-point. The author 
has woven into it the results of the boldest theological criticism ; and the 
several incidents as well as the general invention of his plot showa thorough 
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and sympathetic study of Eichhorn and Paulus, Strayss and Baur. He 
excludes all supernaturalism, and endeavors to present only the pure kernel 
of historical truth freed from mythical accretions, to “sever himself from 
dogmas, and delineate Christ as a man.” “My drama,” he says, “has noth- 
ing in common with the literalism and the mysticism of the ‘pious,’ 
although the utterances of Jesus are derived almost entirely from the Gos- 
pel, and especially from that of John. For this reason Orthodoxies and 
Ecclesiasticisms have assailed me on all sides.” In short, he aims to give 
a faithful dramatic portraiture of the Founder of Christianity, whose birth, 
life, labors and death are regarded as the “pure fruits of the natural and 
organic development of humanity”: and thus “extracts the Man of Naz- 
areth from the accumulated legends by which his zeal, form, and character 
have been disfigured and obscured.” Herr Dulk’s drama consists of nine 
acts (Handlungen), which are divided into representatives (Darstellungen), 
and subdivided into scenes (Auftritte). The acts are as follows: 1. Rome 
and Judah. 2. The Temptation. 3. The Messiah. 4. The Purification 
of the Temple. 5. The Last Supper. 6. Sabbatha, or The Trial. 7. Gol- 
gotha, or The Crucifiction. 8. The Resurrection. 9. The Ascension. 
Then follows a Vachspiel of twelve scenes, in which several of the apostles 
appear, and the sufferings of the Jews at the hands of the Greeks in Cesarea 
are vividly depicted, although the chronological sequence of events is not 
strictly observed. The second scene of the first act is the key to the 
whole play. Jesus is there represented as leaving, at early dawn, an Essene 
village in which he had been educated under the direction of Joseph of 
Arimathea, chief of that sect. From the conversation which ensues, we 
learn that the instructor had been urging his pupil to become a permanent 
member of the Essene brotherhood ; but Jesus felt inspired to a higher 
mission among his fellow-men. “ Bear then, our principles into the world,” 
says his teacher ; “ embody them in life Blessed be thy career. I 
have early initiated thee into the sublime science of the Therapeute; a 
rare and rich treasure is the art of bodily healing that thou takest with 
thee.” Jesus replies: “And richer still, the art of the cure of souls.” 
The two friends continued this conversation for some time, mingling pre- 
cepts of love and truth and brotherhood with expressions of admiration 
for the beautiful landscape of green valleys, golden fields and woody heights 
stretching far beyond the towers of the Holy City. Finally Jesus departs 
uttering these words: “ Farewell, peaceful abode! the world is mine, why 
mourn for thee?” In the next scene Mary the mother of Jesus and Mary 
Magdalene are journeying together to Jerusalem to celebrate the feast of 
Purim. The former speaks with enthusiasm of the greatness and glory of 
her son whom she expects to meet soon at the temple: and at the earnest 
solicitation of her companion, relates, in a rapt and highly poetic style, the 
story of the miraculous conception, from which it appears that Joseph, her 
affianced, was altogether sceptical as to the angelic apparition, and declared 
the celestial messenger to be only a white-robed Essene. The closing 
scene of the first act in which the heroic fanaticism of the Jewish zealots, 
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as they stand mute but immovable before the onset of the Roman legions, 
forces Pilate to remove the Imperial standards (idolatrous to an Israelite 
because they bore the image of the emperor,) are finely wr- ght out and 
full of dramatic power. 

Herr Dulk makes the Temptation purely subjective, a clearing-up pro- 
cess in the recesses of Jesus’ soul. Schleiermacher’s idea that the devil 
originated in a limited observation of self (as the idea of angels arose from 
a limited observation of nature) is the only kind of Satanic agency admitted 
into the play. The struggle is wholly interior; it is an effort to solve the 
enigma of a two fold being, a conflict between the weak flesh and the wil- 
ling spirit, always fierce enough in human nature without the intervention 
of any diabolus ex machina. In the medieval mysteries a prominent role 
was assigned to the devil and his court. He was the inspirer of wicked de- 
signs, the visible originator of all the persecutions which the Saviour suffer- 
ed, the seducer of Judas whose body, after he had hanged himself, was torn 
and devoured by a legion of imps. Satan continued to perform these offices 
in the Oberammergau mysteries until the year 1810. Before the dawning 
light of the nineteenth century, the diabolic spectre vanished ; and the in- 
fluences and actions which were once attributed directly toa malign person- 
ality, were made to flow from the selfishness, ambitions and evil thoughts 
of man himself. By this change the Oberammergau play was not only 
made to teach a more rational theology, but also attained a higher unity 
and perfection as a work of art. Out of the human heart are the issues of 
life in the real world and inthe drama. The angels that “came and min- 
istered unto him” are Mary his mother, and Mary Magdalene, who seek 
him in the wilderness, bringing bread and wine for his refreshment. The 
word §ijxdv0vy employed by Mathew signifies that the ministration, what- 
ever may have been its source, consisted in providing physical sustenance. 
The last words of this act in Jesus’ soliloquy revealed the nature and pur- 
pose of the temptation: “Father I have become Thy San. In my extreme 
necessity, Thou didst strengthen my fainting heart Receive me 
now to Thy office; for thou hast, to-day, sent me into the world.” The 
third and fourth acts of the drama adhere very closely to the Gospels as 
regards sayings and events, although little attention is paid to their chron- 
ological order. Of the disciples, Judas is the most prominent, and his 
career is full of tragic interest. His character, as unfolded by Herr Dulk, 
is essentially the same as Schollmeyer and De Quincey assume it to have 
been. In other words, he is not a traitor but an impatient and presump- 
tous man, uniting great administrative talent, with narrow and selfish aims, 
ever ready to sacrifice his soul on the altar of secular ambition. Still it is 
not personal avarice that impels him, but patriotic zeal for the aggrandize- 
ment of Israel. With not the least enthusiasm for truth and humanity he 
is intensely devoted to the glory of his nation. He expected from the Mes- 
siah the establishment of a visible kingdom and emancipation from the Ro- 
man yoke. This is what the triumphal entry into Jerusalem and the author- 
itative purging of the temple mean to his mind. When no such result follows 
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be can no longer repress his disappointment. He regards Jesus as a divine 
dreamer destitute’ of the energy of will and decision of character which are 
absolutely essential to success. He resolves, therefore, to bring him into 
direct collision with his enemies and thus compel him to reveal himself as 
king. Even the words uttered by Jesus at the Last Supper, “ That thou 
doest, do quickly,” are interpreted by Judas as an approval of the plan 
which he had conceived and now hastens to execute ; as if the Master were 
conscious of a want of executive ability, and glad to have the effect sup- 
plied by his more practical and energetic disciple. The passage in Judas’ 
soliloquy, “ I am thy arm, thou art my head. . . .. Thou speakest and put- 
test the sword into my hand.” expresses his conception of the relation which 
they bear to each other. “I alone of his followers,” he continues, “ do not 
despair, but acé..... Why should I torment myself in seeking to fathom 
each of his dark sayings. Let him speak more clearly. Yet, is not this 
clear: ‘ Do quickly ?’. . . . He commits himself to me, I will guide him.” 
With this end in view, he organizes an armed band of the most trustworthy 
zealots who lie in ambush ready to rise against the Romans as soon as 
Jesus shall proclaim himself King of the Jews. But when these men see 
that Jesus allows himself to be led away captive, they cry out, “crucify 
him,” partly from anger at his seeming pusillanimity, and partly in order to 
avert suspicion from themselves as conspirators against Roman power. 
Judas, however, is extremely perplexed at the unexpected result, and con- 
stantly exclaims : “ Will he suffer or will he free us.” It is also intimated 
that between Iscariot and Magdalene there had existed an illicit love until 
the pure personal influence of Jesus reclaimed her to virtue ; after which 
they were betrothed. But when Magdalene brings the alabaster box of 
ointment and pours it upon the Saviour’s head, Judas regards this act as 
the end of all his hopes, and exclaims: “ Alas, the costly spikenard which 
she had saved so long and jealously for our marriage-feast. O God! All 
tohim!” There is certainly nothing in the record to justify, or suggest 
such an hypothesis ; although some traditions favor it. We think the au- 
thor mars both the moral dignity and artistic uuity of his drama by intro- 
ducing a supposed feeling of injured affection as a minor motive for Judas’ 
conduct. Throughout the whole play, this disciple is animated by an intense 
but narrow sentiment of patriotism, which alone is sufficient to bring about 
a tragical conflict with the sublime philanthropy of the Master. 

Herr Dulk’s theory of the crucifixion as set forth in the seventh act, is 
that Jesus did not really die on the cross, but that Joseph of Arimathea, who 
as an Essene was skilled in “ the sublime art of Hippocrates,” administered 
to him a powerful anesthetic supposed by the multitude to be simply vine- 
gar. The effect of this potion was (as Joseph of Arimathea explains at 
some length, and with much show of medical knowledge to Nicodemus) to 
Suspend without destroying the functions of life. It was well known to 
the Jews that crucifixion did not necessarily produce death ; hence arose 
the custom of breaking the bones of criminals before taking them down 
from the cross. But Pilate readily grants permission to Joseph of Ari- 
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mathea and Nicodemus to bury the body of Jesus before the executioner 
had inflicted the coup de grace. After he had been lain in the sepulchre 
and the stone sealed and the watch set, Joseph of Arimathea and two Essene 
assistants enter the tomb through a subterranean passage from the valley of 
Gihon, and by thé application of restoratives finally succeed in bringing 
him to life again. During this period of painful suspense, Joseph of Ari- 
mathea utters a fervent prayer beginning, “Lord! Lord! Thou gavest 
him to me, erst, in the storm of my life andin passion,” and containing 
many other broken ejaculations which could spring only from the tender 
solicitude of a father, and which startle Nicodemus who exclaims, “Joseph! 
Joseph! Bethink thyself ; thou wanderest in thy speech. . . .. A strange 
prayer thou hast uttered Doth any one know of this that thou hast 
said?” Joseph of Arimathea without heeding the words of his companion 
continues his prayer: “O that I might have revealed myself to him,” &., 
until the slight trembling of an earthquake is felt, and Jesus shows signs of 
returning life. But when the work of restoration is complete, it is still 
found to be impossible to conduct the faint sufferer through the dark and 
narrow corridor, by which his friends had attained access to him. Nothing 
remains then, but to roll away the sealed stone from within. This is done 
by two Essene youths whose torches and white robes, as they walk forth, 
terrify the Roman soldiers and create the impression of a supernatural ap- 
paration. One of the Essenes returns to the tomb with instructions to 
await the expected visit of the disciples and inform them of what has taken 
place and where their Lord and Master may be found. Early in the morn- 
ing the women come to the sepulchre, and are accosted by the Essene who 
announces to them that Jesus is risen and bids them tell his disciples to 
meet him in Galilee. Loving hearts and an excited imagination easily con- 
vert the herald of such good tidings, clad as he is in “raiment white as 
snow,” into an angel. Le miracle de amour est accompli. The ninth act 
opens in the garden of an Essene convent on the Mount of Olives. Jesus 
with “ visage pale and wan” is reclining upon a pillowed couch, breathing 
the fragrance of flowers, and soothed by the sweet murmur of fountains. 
Near him is seated Joseph of Arimathea. The thoughts and conversation 
of father and son are full of calm poetic beauty, as they look down in the 
peaceful morning upon the landscape below, where the towers and pinna- 
cles of the City of David are tipped with “the ruddy, golden, tender light” 
of the rising sun. Jesus expresses a determination to pass the rest of his 
days in solitude, apart from his disciples, in order that, they, no longer re- 
lying upon him, may learn to “seek the will of God within themselves.” 
But before his final departure, he wishes to have one more interview with 
them, and invites them to meet him at the Mount of Olives. Meanwhile 
Jesus falls asleep and is left alone. After a time Mary Magdalene enters 
the garden and awakens him by plucking flowers and strewing them on his 
couch and person. The strong and gradually purified love of this woman 
for the Saviour, and his affection towards her form one of the most highly 
dramatic features of the play. The ever increasing intensity of her passion 
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rises at length to worship ; all her efforts and aspirations towards God lead 
her only to the feet of this man; kneeling at his side, as he speaks of sep- 
aration, she exclaims : 

“Jesus, Thou art my God! Go not from me!” 

The parting scene takes place on a mountain-top encircled with mists, 
out of which Jesus suddenly emerges and addresses his waiting disciples, 
as recorded in the first chapter of The Acts, only at much greater length. 
Herr Dulk weaves into his farewell discourse many things which the Evan- 
gelists represent the Saviour as saying, before his crucifixion. Having in- 
structed and blessed his followers, Jesus retires in the same manner as he 
came. Suddenly the sun breaks forth and casts the shadow of his form 
upon a cloud which thus seems to receive him out of their sight. But it is 
only the brightness of a moment ; dense mists veil again the summit of Oli- 
vet. An Essene youth “in white apparel” then appears and says: “ Ye 
men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing up into heaven? this same Jesus 
which is taken from you, shall so come in like manner as ye have seen him 
go into heaven.” Meanwhile Jesus points to his image reflected, and as it 
were, transfigured on the cloud, exclaims, “ The hour of Tabor,” and sinks 
lifeless into the arms of Joseph and his attendants, who carry him away 
through the mists. 

Fesus der Christ is not merely a dramatic poem to be read as a literary 
production, but also a drama to be acted ; and in an appendix the author has 
given specific directions in respect to costume. The prescribed vestments 
are for the most part historically accurate, and appropriate to the several 
characters ; they are also combined so artistically as to produce in the dif- 
ferent scenes a fine pictorial effect. But, although the play was written for 
the stage, die Ungunst der Umstande has hitherto rendered the representa- 
tion of it impossible. One of these unfavorable circumstances (in our opin- 
ion) is the wearisome length of the piece ; but the chief obstacle (according 
to the author) is to be found in the sleepless vigilence of Zion’s Watchman, 
die Glaubenspolizet. \t seems to us also, that Herr Dulk makes too fre- 
quent claims upon natural phenomena by repeatedly pressing into his ser- 
vice, storms, clouds, mirages and earthquakes. Indeed, an occasional mir- 
acle would be a relief to so much meteorology. Besides, what shall be said 
of the moral honesty of Jesus who leaves his disciples in the illusion of a 
supernatural resurrection, and adds to it the coup de theatre of a sham as- 
cension? This trick of the magic lantern degrades him. The plot is con- 
structed with skill, and developed with freedom and naturalness. The 
characters are well embodied and generally act from rational motives, so 
that the reader is able to follow them with interest and sympathy. The 
national features of Jews and Romans are brought into sharp antithesis, and 
delineated with vividness and sometimes with genuine comic talent. Judas 
is an excellent specimen of psychological portraiture. The tone and tem- 
per of his mind being depicted in the first act, his subsequent career be- 
comes not only explicable but also inevitable, without debasing him into the 
sordid wretch who would betray his Messiah for the poor pittance of thirty 
shekels of silver. 
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But here arises a fundamental question: Is the theme too sacred for the 
stage? More than a century ago, Lessing maintained that the theatre is 
not merely a means of popular diversion, but that it hasa higher and 
nobler aim as a school of moral and esthetic culture. If its mission be to 
teach truth and inculcate virtue, why should it not seek to unfold the divin- 
est truth and to portray the most perfect virtue ? If the story of the Saviour 
be not desecrated by a musical representation in the works of Bach and 
Handel, nor by being delineated in fresco, or on canvass, why should it lose 
any of its sacredness by an association with the higher art in which the 
charms of music and of painting are combined, and enlivened by histrionic 
action? In Ancient Athens the sublimest facts of life and religion, were 
dramatized ; and our own observation of the mysteries at Oberammergau, 
corroborates the testimony of those who believe that the dangers resulting 
from that rude Passion-play are far outweighed by its wholesome influ- 
ences. E, P. EVANS, 


THEISM, DOCTRINAL AND PRACTICAL; OR DIDACTIC RELIGIOUS UT- 
TERANCES. By FRANCIS W. NEWMAN. London: John Chapman. 


WE congratulate those who have not yet read this noble work on the 
opportunity now offered them by the publishers of Zhe Radical, to pur- 
chase it on very reasonable terms. These utterances are not so measured 
in their form as in their quality. They constitute, all things considered, 
the clearest statement of a genuine, out-and-out Theistic faith, that has yet 
been made. They abound in passages of most stirring spiritual expres- 
sion. They are characterized by the severest logic from the beginning to 
the end. No friend of Theism can feel himself possessed of its richest 
love until he has read these words. And until its enemies have read them 
and refuted them, they would do well not to imagine themselves con- 
querors. 

The work is divided into three books, the first of which is devoted to the 
‘theory of Religion, the second to a series of Proverbs, illustrative and ‘con- 
firmative of the preceding book, the Religious Life. The form of the first 
and third books is not unlike that of Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy, a 
fact which should deter no devout hater of Tupper, from reading Profes- 
sor Newman’s book: for, save in form, there is no resemblance between 
the crowded thoughts of the Professor, and the detestable puerilities 
of the poet. But it does great credit to Professor’s Newman’s heart that 
he has chosen to put his thought with this form, knowing as we do, that he 
has not chosen it as poetry, but as a medium for communicating his ideas 
to the many —for Professor Newman is nothing if he is not a democrat, 
and his main appeal is always to the many — however cogent be his argu- 
ments that are intended for the few. But while we have nothing but praise 
for the spirit that prompted this semi-poetic form of expression, we can but 
doubt the correctness of the judgment that inferred from the popularity of 
Tupper’s book, that a similar form would tend to popularize a book so dif- 
ferent in its essential character. If we are not much mistaken, the true rea- 
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son for the popularity of Tupper’s book must be looked for in its substance 
rather than in its form. Because the world is common-place, and because 
Tupper was the quintessence of common-place, Tupper for a time was popu- 
lar. But Professor Newman’s book is anything but common-place, and 
cannot be made to appear so, even by being invested with a form which, 
after Tupper, should be set apart for the sole purpose of enshrining plati- 
tudes. Such popularity as the Professor’s “ Theism” wins for itself, must 
be won on other and much higher grounds. 

The chapter on “ Intuition and Verification,” (page 22), furnishes the key 
to Professor Newman’s method of procedure. His Theism rests on no 
“ mere intuition,” but upon intuition verified in various ways. He asks no 
odds. Even his axioms he prefers to verify. His first verification of the 
intuitions of the individual, is the consensus of the race ; his second, the 
powers of happiness which virtue brings into the soul : 

“For happiness unaimed at by each man for himself 

Comes in no small measure to each as he gains inward harmony.” 


A third verification arises from the fact that Religion, 


“Which even in its rudeness is always an intense power, 
In its purer spiritualism becomes a power of Good. 
For nothing so enables man to withstand temptation, 
To endure calamity, or to persevere in courageous virtue, 
As the belief in a present God listening to our voice, 
Whose eye watches our conduct and approves our rectitude.” 


Directly or incidentally Professor Newman discusses in this book every 
problem that is now agitating the twin worlds of theology and philosophy — 
and discusses these problems moreover in their severest and most funda- 
mental forms. There are here no men of straw set up to be pulled down 
again with boundless ostentations. That trick so dear to theologians is 
evidently not a favorite one with our Professor. He prefers to grapple 
with real difficulties of which God knows there are enough. And we 
know not which to admire most —the theoretical or practical part of his 
performance ; thus, from one section of the latter we select most earnestly, 
his plea in favor of capital punishment. Even here his arguments are 
possibly good enough so far as they go. But they are wholly @ priori in 
their character, and we have satisfied ourselves on inductive grounds that 
capital punishment causes more crime than it prevents. 

In reading this book nothing strikes us more forcibly than the Profes- 
sor’s skill in anticipating and answering the various objections that might 
be waged against his various positions. He not only sees through his sub- 
ject, but he sees round it. Nor is he content with making a great show of 
refutations, while purposely ignoring what he knows to be the strong points 
in the positions of his adversary. He states the arguments of his oppo- 
nents better than they could themselves state them, and then proceeds to 
demolish them. In the period that intervened between the publication of 
his book on “ The Soul,” and this volume, “nine years of closer acquaint- 
ance with the noblest kind of (“ self-entitling”) Atheism, have enabled him 
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not only to express more simply and truly the strength of Theism,” but to 
see to how great an extent the Atheist oftentimes accepts your Theism with- 
out your definition. 

It would be pleasant to make extracts from these pages that are so bur- 
dened with great thoughts and comprehensive views. But if we should 
begin, we should not know where to leave off. We shall conclude, there- 
fore, by advising the readers of this notice to get the book at once, and give 
it the careful and repeated perusal which its authorship and quality demand 
of every lover of Free Thought and wholesome inspiration. 


J. W. C. 





THE HUMAN ELEMENT IN THE INSPIRATION OF THE SACRED Scrip- 
TURES. By T. F. Curtis, D. D., late Professor of Theology in the 
University at Lewisburg, Pa. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 445 
Broadway. 1867. 12mo. pp. 386. 

Tuis book, written by a Doctor of Divinity, /a#ely Professor of Theology 
in a Baptist Theological School in Pennsylvania, is in many respects 
peculiar and remarkable. : 

The author, dating his Preface from Cambridgeport, Massachusetts, tells 
us that his successive examinations of the great subject of Scriptural Inspi- 
ration, for the annual delivery of his Theological Lectures, produced a 
steady growth of those lectures in one direction, namely, a fuller recogni- 
tion of the Auman element in the Books of Scripture. Since his re- 
searches manifestly led him away from the view of Inspiration which he 
had formerly taught, and which his associates still held, and which was held 
as a fixed point of belief by the Institution, and the Sect which founded 
it — he thought it well to resign his Professorship for the purpose of mak- 
ing a more thorough examination of the subject, and of gaining an un- 
shackled posifion from which to publish his views of it. This volume, very 
recently published, is the result of that examination. 

A beautiful spirit of Christian love pervades the work, which exhibits also 
candor and justice towards the holders of different views on both sides. It 
has evidently been a painfl thing to the author to differ with brethren 
whom he esteems and loves, in a matter which they are likely to regard as 
religious defection on his part. On the other hand, he has clearly seen 
“that men in Evangelical religious circles were for the most part too cau- 
tious in speaking with candor, or in making any concessions not absolutely 
wrung from them by the force of circumstances, and that the tendency of 
much of the teaching in our Theological Seminaries is to stifle deep, 
thorough, and candid inquiry on all these points, and therefore to leave 
our rising Ministry quite unprepared for the work of the age before them.” 
He perceived, nevertheless, “that in all the Evangelical denominations @ 
growing number of the most intelligent and influential ministers, including 
some conspicuously active and useful in every good word and work, were 
quietly drifting in the same direction ” as himself, without declaring it ; and, 
feeling “the duty of candid utterance of Christian-truth and experience,” 


he concludes that “‘it is this religious reticence which is the thing most to 
be dreaded.” 
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Dr. Curtis has been further stimulated to this publication by the knowl- 
edge that —“ There are many whose minds are now filled with most painful 
anxieties lest, in yielding respect to the Reason God has placed within them, 
they should be refusing to walk by faith in his Revelation of himself in the 
Scriptures ;” and he shows such persons that this doubt is caused “ by the 
want of a sufficiently broad consideration and honor of God’s other Revela- 
tions of himself, in Nature, in Providence, in History, and in Religious Ex- 
perience.” 

After touching upon some unwarranted uses of the word “ Inspiration,” 
Dr. Curtis gives a sketch of the principal churches and persons who have 
occupied the two extremes in the controversy concerning the Bible. Of 
these, some so exalt the Divine element contained in it as practically to 
ignore the human ; others so exalt the human element as to leave nothing 
like Divine authority in any of the contents of the book. Then he refers 
to those in more modern times who have maintained opinions intermediate 
between these two, describing Cousin, Morell, Schleiermacher, De Wette, 
Neander, Priestley, Dr. Pye Smith, Coleridge, Dr. Arnold of Rugby, Dean 
Stanley, Dr. Thompson (now Bishop of Gloucester), Bishop Colenso, Dr. 
Davidson, F. W. Robertson of Brighton, Mr. Westcott, and Rev. Mr. 
Farrar, author of the “ Critical History of Free Thought.” 

Dr. Curtis formerly held the belief taught by Gaussen, namely, that the 
Inspiration of Scripture secures its absolute infallibility in every part ; as 
to its science, its history, and its theological and religious elements. Care- 
ful examination has shown him that this hypothesis is unsound ; and now, 
he tells us, he is one of “those who look upon Inspiration as a positive, 
and not a negative Divine power; as not destroying, but elevating the 
human element in man; as not conferring a necessary or absolute immun- 
ity from all error or infirmity, but as guiding the authors and quickening 
their writings with a divine life, and clothing them with a Divine authority 
similar precisely to that with which the Apostles themselves were endowed, 
when commissioned to institute and establish the primitive Church. That 
is to say, their inspiration gave them certain Divine powers as a whole, 
leaving their individual and human errors to be eliminated by degrees as 
necessary for the life of truth, just as St. Paul said of himself —‘ We have 
this treasure in earthern vessels, that the excellency of the power may be 
of God, and not of us !’” 

Our author then proceeds to consider those external and internal difficul- 
ties which show the claim of infallibility for Old Testament Inspiration to 
be unsound, referring to Colenso, Ewald, and De Wette, for fuller details of 
the difficulties in question ; he then shows the fallacy of the popular view 
respecting New Testament teachings on the Inspiration of the Old; and 
then makes if plain that New Testament Inspiration makes no claim or 
pretence to infallibility. He shows that neither Christianity nor Divine 
Revelation is intended to exclude reason, and that there is no antagonism 
between Natural and Revealed religion. He shows the Christian idea of 
the Inspiring Spirit, given to all devout souls in modern times as much as 
in ancient, yet never guaranteeing any of them against human imperfection, 
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either in speech, writing, or action. He then examines the New Testa- 
ment documents, answers objections that may be raised against his state- 
ments, unfolds more minutely the true view of the inspiration of the Bible, 
reveals the bearing of the whole on religious efforts and denominations, 
and closes with a sketch of the true Evidences of Christianity. 

It is noticeable that Dr. Curtis compliments the great Council of Ortho- 
dox Congregationalists recentiy held in Boston and Plymouth, as having 
intentionally avoided vouching for the infa//ibility of the Bible when they 
declared its inspiration ; as having designedly confined their testimony on 
this point to an affirmation that the Bible contains the word of God, not 
that it 7s, in each and every part, the word of God. He thinks that, in view 
of the insuperable objections brought by modern criticism against the 
hypothesis of ¢#fa//ib/e inspiration, these Orthodox Congregationalists pre- 
ferred to take merely the general ground above described, which is the view 
taken by the thirty-nine articles of the Church of England. The praise 
given to Dr. Curtis’s book by Zhe Congregationalist of this city, the editors 
of which were prominent actors in that Council, looks as if this theory 
might be the true one, though it is not popularly so understood. 

It ought to be said before closing, that the numerous typographical errors 
of this book, many of them obscuring the sense, are disgraceful to the New 
York publishers. C. K. W. 


Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt are the American agents of Bernard Tauch- 
nitz, the famous Leipzig publisher, whose cheap, handy editions of English 
authors are so well known. Tauchnitz has recently undertaken to intro- 
duce in England and America translations of “ the masterpieces of German 
literature of recent date as well as of the classical period.” Auerbach’s On 
THE HEIGHTS, the first on the new list, has found many delighted readers 
already. IN THE YEAR 13, a Tale of Mecklenburgle Life, by Fritz Reuter, 
which comes next, is a simple lively story of the time when Germany was 
beginning to rise against Napoleon. Goethe’s Faust, in the translation of 
John Anster, and volumes of Tales by Paul Heyse, by H. Zschokke, and 
by Fouqué, will succeed. 

It will give pleasure to many readers of THE RADICAL to learn that the 
attempt is being made, by the publishers named above, to bring to the 
knowledge of American workingmen the principles and practical methods, 
and the surprising results, of co-operation. CO-OPERATIVE STORE SOCI- 
ETIES, already published, and to be had of Leypoldt & Holt, 451 Broome 
St., New York, unbound for fifty cents, bound, one dollar, is an admirable 
summary of what has been done, and can be done, to enable the working- 
man to buy the necessaries of life without paying a large. profit to retail 
traders. Every man interested in the great question of work and the 
workingman’s welfare, ought to read this little volume, and the similar vol- 
umes about to appear, one on CO-OPERATIVE LABOR SOCIETIES, and one 
on CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT SOCIETIES. These are practical books, intended 
for the people. They should have a wide circulation ; and undoubtedly they 
will be productive of great good. Ye 





